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NEWS AND NOTES 


¢ INDONESIA 

News of the happy conclusion of negotiations at the 
Round Table Conference at The Hague was conveyed 
to the General Assembly on November 2 by Dr. C. J. 
van Heuven Coedhart, of the Netherlands. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie congratulated the parties and em- 
phasized that “once more the United Nations way of 
conciliation and mediation has proved its value to the 
world.” The agreements signed that day provide for 
the transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia by Decem- 
ber 30, 1949, to the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia, which the Netherlands recognizes as an in- 
dependent and sovereign state; and for a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, in which the Republic and the 
Netherlands will be mutually related as independent 
and sovereign states on a voluntary basis, with 
equal status, and equal rights. (See page 607.) 


e ITALIAN COLONIES 

“The people of the territories are entitled to expect 
from the General Assembly the most careful and 
earnest judgment, based on the universal principles 
of equity justice and fair dealing. . . .” This state- 
ment, made by Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand, 
expressed the general sentiment of members of the 
First (Political and Security) Committee in examin- 
ing one of the major problems before the Assembly— 
the future of the former Italain colonies in Africa. 

After several weeks of intensive debate the Com- 
mittee, on November 4, began consideration of an 
omnibus resolution submitted by its Special Sub-Com- 
mittee, containing proposals for the disposal of each 
of the three territories. These proposals called for 
independence for Libya, Italian trusteeship for 
Somaliland, and the sending out of a United Nations 
Commission to Eritrea for ascertaining the wishes of 
that territory’s inhabitants. (See page 573.) 


© ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 

A draft resolution on the admission of new Mem- 
bers was adopted by the ad hoc Political Committee 
on November 4. The resolution calls for a determin- 
ing reaffirmation that Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Portugal, and 
Nepal should be admitted. Further the Security Coun- 
cil would be requested to reconsider these applications 
in the light of this determination. A request to the 
International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion 
was also recommended. The question posed was 
whether the admission of a state can be effected by a 
decision of the Assembly when the Council has made 
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no recommendation for admission by reason of a can- 
didate failing to obtain the requisite majority or of the 
negative vote of a permanent member. Permanent 
members of the Council would be asked to refrain 
from the use of the “veto” in recommending new 
states for Membership, and the Council requested to 
keep under consideration, the pending applications 
of all states which so far have not gained admission. 


@ TRUSTEESHIP 

Customs, fiscal or administrative unions of Trust 
Territories with neighboring colonies must not be such 
as to impede progress of the Territories to self-gov- 
ernment or independence. A draft resolution to this 
effect was adopted by the Fourth (Trusteeship } Com- 
mittee on November 1. During a lengthy debate rep- 
resentatives of the non-administering powers charged 
that administrative unions threaten the distinct status 
of peoples living under Trusteeship, while the ad- 
ministering powers held that such unions worked to 
the advantage of the peoples. (See page 586.) 


@ FULL EMPLOYMENT MEASURES 

The importance of action to maintain full and 
productive employment is stressed in a draft resolu- 
tion adopted by the Second Commitee on Novem- 
ber 3. The Economic and Social Council should 
pay special attention, the resolution requests, to 
questions of unemployment and under-employment 
in under-developed areas, particularly in such critical 
fields as agriculture. 

While the Committee was discussing the subject, 
five internationally known experts were conferring at 
Lake Success, at the invitation of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, on ways of ensuring full employment. 


© GREEK QUESTION 

Following the failure of the Counciliation Commit- 
tee, the First Committee requested the Assembly’s 
President to ascertain the views of the Greek Gov- 
ernment concerning the suspension of death sentences 
passed by military courts for political reasons; recom- 
mended continuation of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans with its present terms of 
reference and added instructions; instructed the Sec- 
retary-General to request Albania to ensure that at- 
tacks from Albanian territory on legally appointed ob- 
servers of the United Nations are immediately ended; 
and unanimously urged Members and other states har- 
boring Greek children to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for their early return to their home. (See pages 
593 to 606.) 
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HUMAN RIGHTS IN BULGARIA, HUNGARY AND RUMANIA 


Treaty Questions Referred to Court. 


The International Court of Justice 
has been asked to advise on four 
questions growing out of the refusal 
of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
to co-operate in Commissions to ex- 
amine charges of Treaty violations 
by these states with regard to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Questions submitted to the Court 
for opinion are contained in a reso- 
lution of the General Assembly 
which acted upon the report of the 
ad hoc Political Committee. In es- 
sence, the Court is called upon to 
decide: 

e Whether procedures of the Peace 
Treaties apply to the disputes. 

e Whether the countries charged 
with the violations are obligated to 
co-operate in carrying out the pro- 
cedures. 

e Whether, if requested by one party 
to the dispute, the Secretary-General 
is authorized to appoint the third 
member of a Treaty Commission. 

@ Whether a Commission composed 
of representatives of one party and 
a third member appointed by the 
Secretary-General would constitute a 
commission competent to settle the 
dispute if the other party failed to 
appoint its representative. 

The resolution embodying these 
questions (its complete text appears 
on page 571) was adopted October 


22, 1949 after almost two days of 
vigorous debate. Refusal to name 
representatives to Treaty Commis- 
sions justified the Assembly’s con- 
cern about the state of affairs pre- 
vailing in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania, the resolution declared. 
With a view to “insuring that the 
charges are appropriately examined 
and dealt with,” the Assembly de- 
cided also to retain the item on the 
agenda for its next session. 

Opponents of the resolution 
argued both that there had been no 
infringement of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms as_ charged 
and that the United Nations was 
precluded, under Article 55 of the 
Charter, from dealing with the sub- 
stance of the resolution. 

Mr. J. Nisot, Rapporteur of the 
ad hoc Political Committee, gave 
the background, recalling that in its 
resolution of April 30, 1949 the As- 
sembly had expressed the hope that, 
in accordance with the Peace Treat- 
ies, measures would be_ enacted 
promptly to insure respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms in the countries concerned. 
This resolution, inter alia, provided 
for retention of the question on the 
agenda of the fourth regular sesssion. 

There had since been referred to 
the General Assembly diplomatic 
correspondence between certain sig- 


Left to right: Benjamin Cohen (United States), N. J. O. Makin (Australia), Sir 
Hartley Shawcross (United Kingdom) and Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (Ukrainian S.S.R.). 
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natories of the Peace Treaties 
concerning the working of the ma- 
chinery for settling disputes estab- 
lished by the Treaties. Those signa- 
tories included Rumania, whose case 
the General Assembly had recently 
placed on its agenda. 

The ad hoc Political Committee, 
its report declared, had adopted a 
proposal inviting Rumania to send a 
representative to participate, without 
vote, in the discussion, but the For- 
eign Minister of that country had 
replied declining to designate a 
representative. 

The Committee, following discus- 
sion, had adopted a draft resolution 
presented by Bolivia, the United 
States and Canada as jointly amend- 
ed by Brazil, Lebanon and the Neth- 


erlands. This was the resolution 
now submitted to the General 
Assembly. 


Benjamin Cohen, of the United 
States, opened debate on the draft 
resolution before the General As- 
sembly. The whole world had been 
shocked, he said, by the trial and 
strange confessions of Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary and the 
Protestant pastors in Bulgaria. The 
General Assembly then had ex- 
pressed its deep concern in the 
charges made by his Government 
and other governments regarding 
systematic violation of human rights 




















and fundamental freedoms in these 
countries. 

In accordance with the Assem- 
bly’s resolution of last Spring, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
had endeavored to apply the Treaty 
procedures. But the Soviet Union 
had refused to co-operate in having 
the charges of Treaty violation con- 
sidered by the heads of mission vf 
the three powers, as the Treaties 
provide. The Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, more- 
over, had refused to co-operate in 
setting up Treaty Commissions, de- 
spite the treaty provision that such 
Commissions be set up whenever the 
heads of missions are unable to re- 
solve any dispute. 

The language of the Treaties 
seemed clear, but since the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania claimed the Treaty proce- 
dures were not applicable, a resolu- 
tion now was before the General 
Assembly requesting an advisory 
opinion from the International Court 
of Justice. In seeking to have the 
Court advise the General Assembly 
whether a Treaty Commission com- 
posed of two members could act if 
one of the parties refused to partici- 
pate, there was no attempt to ex- 
clude any party from its right to 
participate. The question was wheth- 
er one party could make a scrap of 
paper of its agreement to arbitrate 
by refusing to appoint its arbitrator. 

Opponents of the resolution in 
Committee had argued that the 
charges of Treaty violations were 
without foundation and that Treaty 
provisions did not cover these 
charges. Such arguments, however, 
could not alter the fact that the 
charges had been made in good 
faith, that those making them had 
stated they believed the Treaty pro- 
cedures applicable, and that no 
party to the Treaty had the right, 
by its own default, to frustrate its 
operation. 

Since the arguments had been ad- 
vanced, however, it seemed eminent- 
ly proper to seek disinterested and 


‘ objective legal advice as to whether 


Treaty procedures apply and how 
they are to operate. His Govern- 
ment had agreed to abide by the 
Court’s opinion. 
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Clearly there were serious difficu!- 
ties between Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania and a number of Member 
States. And yet these three Gov- 
ernments had rejected an invitation 
to appear before the General As- 
sembly and state their own case and 
to co-operate with the General As- 
sembly in its efforts to adjust differ- 
ences which had disturbed public 
opinion throughout the world. These 
same three Governments had refused 
to participate in Peace Treaty pro- 
cedures and the Soviet Union also 
had refused to play its part. This 
was a pattern of non-co-operation 
and lack of respect for the United 
Nations which could not but cause 
deep anxiety. 

It was significant, Mr. Cohen con- 
tinued, that those who opposed 
placing this question upon the Gen- 
eral Assembly agenda had urged 
that such disputes be adjusted 
through the Peace Treaties. Now, 
after the General Assembly had 
gone on record as endorsing the 
Treaty procedures, most of the same 
delegations opposed the application 
of Treaty procedures. 


Deliberate Violations 


It was particularly significant, he 
said, that while the Soviet Union 
was unwilling to employ or to sup- 
port the use of existing Treaty pro- 
cedures it was proposing further 
Treaties and further so-called Peace 
pacts. There was no purpose in 
making Treaties unless they were to 
be carried out. They should not be 
used as propaganda. 


Human rights were being deliber- 


Left to right: Nasrollah Entezam (Iran) and Joseph Nisot (Belgium). 




















ately and systematically violated in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. In 
these countries a minority group had 
seized the instrumentalities of Gov- 
ernment through force and intimida- 
tion and sought to maintain itself in 
power by suppressing all independent 
thought and opinion, civil or re- 
ligions. 

It was not, he said, a question of 
social or economic progress under 
this or that political system but the 
result, in these three countries, of 
an effort by the Soviet Union to use 
the world Communist movement as 
an instrument for carrying out its 
imperialist objectives. 

It was this policy of the Soviet 
Union which made it difficult for 
free countries to protect their dem- 
ocratic institutions through demo- 
cratic processes. Even Communist 
countries which did not completely 
subordinate their own policy and 
interest to those of the Soviet Union 
found themselves subject to threats 
and intimidation. This policy had 
spread despotism over Eastern Eu- 
rope, even now there were reports of 
a new wave of despotism in once 
free Czechoslovakia. 

The problem was not susceptible 
to speedy solution, but no advance 
could be made without universal 
recognition that if governments were 
to have a moral base it must be in 
the continuing and free consent of 
the governed. Only governments 
which recognized the basic rights of 
their own people were likely to re- 
spect the rights of other nations. 

The representative of France, Mr. 
P. O. Lapie, was in accord with the 
Representative of the United States 
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in the conviction that human rights 
and fundamental freedoms had been 
violated in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania. The fact that the present 
discussions had been barred from 
the newspapers of those countries 
showed the non-existence of press 
freedom. Too, the police in these 
countries were trying to destroy the 
thoughts of man, a thing unparal- 
leled in the past. The General As- 
sembly should not abandon mankind 
and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions had conferred upon it a duty 
to safeguard the essential freedoms 
of mankind, although as long as it 
did not have supernational jurisdic- 
tion over individuals it did not have 
the means to judge and to distribute 
its decisions impartially. 

The solution was simple, to de- 
termine whether there was a dispute 
as to the application of the Peace 
Treaties. The answer was a request 
to the International Court of Justice 
to determine whether the discussion 
with regard to implementation of the 
Treaty articles was or was not a 
dispute. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lapie 
cautioned the General Assembly 
against going further, against calling 
upon the Court to do something it 
could not and must not do. -The 
resolution also asked the Court for 
guidance if Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania should refuse to appoint 
their representatives to an arbitration 
commission even where a dispute 
recognized. But it was impossible 
for a commission to consist of a 
representative of one of the parties 
to a dispute and of a third party; 
an arbitration procedure required 
three legs to stand on. Its jurisdic- 
tion was a voluntary jurisdiction, 
consent of the parties was of the 
essence.” 


“Suggestion for Revision” 


There was also another reason for 
rejecting that portion of the resolu- 
tion, it amounted to a suggestion for 
a revision of Treaties. It had been 
laid down in the Charter that revi- 
sion of Treaties could not be carried 
out in the General Assembly. And 
yet the resolution asked the Court 
to say that if these countries did not 
appoint a representative the United 
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Nations would do without them and 
organize an arbitration tribunal of 
a different membership than pro- 
vided for in the Treaty. 

France would vote in favor of the 
resolution, but hoped that para- 
graphs 3 and 4 would be deleted in 
the voting. In case the Court found 
there was a dispute, it hoped also 
that Bulgaria, Hungary and Ruma- 
nia would appoint their representa- 
tives in accordance with the Treaties. 

Mr. J. Drohojowski (Poland) 
said his country firmly opposed con- 
tinued interference by the United 
Nations in the internal affairs of 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. 
The proponents of action in the case 
did not affirm they had proof that 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms had been violated, they claimed 
to have reasonable doubts. They 
did not affirm that Treaties had been 
violated, they asserted that Treaties 
may have been violated. No proof 
had been produced nor well-founded 
charges made that there had been a 
miscarriage of justice in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. 

Actually, the three countries had 
only lived up to their obligations 
under the Peace Treaties. Had they 
not acted as they had in liquidating 
fascist organizations on their terri- 
tory, whether political or military, 
and in preventing the existence and 
activity of organizations aimed at 
denial of democratic rights to the 
people, they would have been faced 
—and without a reasonable doubt 
—with a case of Treaty violation. 

It was certain that those sentenced 
in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
had aimed at overthrow of their 
Governments by force and violence 
and that their activities had been 
supported by foreign emissaries, 
specifically agents of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 
Nor could it be overlooked that 
these fascist plotters had war, the 
greatest crime against humanity, as 
their ultimate aim. 

Economic interests of the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
could not stand for the new order of 
things in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania. It was another phase of 


the cold war directed from Wash- 
ington against the interests of peace 
and the United Nations. 





The three countries had properly 
rejected an interpretation of the 
Peace Treaties which would have in- 
fringed upon their sovereignty and 
so the United States and the United 
Kingdom were attempting to adapt 
for their benefit the machinery of 
the United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

Poland previously had pointed 
out that freedom of worship actually 
is assisted by the respective Govern- 
ments of the three States and that 
freedom of meeting, of press and of 
publication were exercised by the 
people for the benefit of the masses 
rather than, as in bourgeois coun- 
tries, subjected to the control and 
de facto censorship of a few for the 
benefit of a few. No challenge had 
been forthcoming and no substan- 
tiated challenge was possible. 

Millions of negroes and other ra- 
cial or social groups were denied 
human rights in the United States, 
and Australia should introduce the 
basic principles of human rights at 
home when dealing with the abor- 
igines. And should not the attention 
of the representative of France be 
drawn to the situation in Viet Nam 
and Madagascar? 

The true reason it had been pro- 
posed that the United Nations and 
the International Court of Justice 
should deal with the item before the 
General Assembly was that the 
United States and its followers 
wished to continue slander and ma- 
licious propaganda against the three 
People’s Democracies. 

Dr. C. J. van Goedhart (Nether- 
lands) read from a “protest against 
communist tyranny” presented to 
the General Assembly on behalf of 
the Netherlands Catholic Workers 
Movement. The address, he- said, 
clearly indicated the deep concern 
prevailing in his country with regard 
to continuing violation of basic hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms in territories under communist 
rule. This concern was shared by 
90 per cent of the population of the 
Netherlands. 

His country had lived through 
five years in which its citizens had ° 
been no longer free to speak and to 
write, to criticize rulers or take part 
in government. It had established 
an invincible resistance movement 
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and several thousand had been shot 
by firing squads. It knew what life 
was like in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania for people who wished to 
stand by their inalienable rights. 

The tragic divergence in views be- 
tween East and West pointed to two 
entirely different concepts of life, 
one of which gave priority to the 
State, the party or the doctrine and 
the other to the individual and his 
rights; rights with which he is born 
and of which, as had been stated in 
many constitutions of American 
origin, “he cannot deprive or divest 
his posterity.” 

The two conceptions’ were irre- 
concilable, but the United Nations 
had made it perfectly clear that it 
stood on the side of freedom for all. 
No Member, having signed the 
Charter, could possibly escape taking 
a clear stand. 

The Representative of Cuba, M. 
de Marcos, said his country. associ- 
ated itself with the Representatives 
of France and the Netherlands and 
urged unanimous adoption of the 
resolution. 

Dr. V. Clementis (€zechoslovak- 
ia) alluded to “prefabricated prop- 
aganda stuff’ about Czechoslovakia 
repeated by the Representative of 
the United States. As to the reso- 
lution under consideration, Article 
55 of the Charter spoke of “univer- 
sal” respect for and observance of 
human rights and freedoms. This 
implied that action taken on the 
basis of the article should be uni- 
versal and not limited to certain 
countries which, because some mem- 
ber countries had not observed the 
Peace Treaties, were not permitted 
to become members of the United 
Nations. 


Sufficient evidence had been ad- 
vanced that there were few support- 
ers of the drive against the People’s 
Democracies who, as a Czech prov- 
erb said, “should not first sweep 
their own threshold.” The Repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom 
would answer that in this case 
these ex-enemy countries had bound 
themselves internationally to secure 
and observe human rights. But 
would Sir Hartley Shawcross con- 
tend that all international Treaties 
in which a subject is touched upon 
that has some direct or indirect con- 
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nection with principles formulated 
in the Charter are clearly of the 
category which the United Nations 
should deliberate and decide upon? 

Neither the sponsors nor the sup- 
porters of the resolution, Dr. Clem- 
entis said, had cited a single fact or 
introduced a plausible juridical the- 
ory to demonstrate that the United 
Nations was entitled to deal with the 
subject matter of the resolution. 

The Representative of Bolivia, 
Mr. Matienzo, urged that the Gen- 
eral Assembly adopt the draft reso- 
lution as submitted, while Dr. M. 
Henriquez-Urefa (Dominican Re- 
public) said his country associated 
itself with France in a desire to see 
the third and fourth questions de- 
leted. The first and second question 
constituted the real advice which 
properly be sought from the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. But he 
would accept the resolution as a 
whole. 


“A Strange Theory” 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) 
said the United States represent- 
ative had expounded a_ strange 
theory of co-operation; apparently 
when a country failed to accept the 
dictates of the United States Gov- 
ernment it was unco-operative. This 
applied to the present issue; the 
United States representative had 
said that Bulgaria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania had refused to come to the 
General Assembly for joint consid- 
eration of the questions at issue. 
When the question of admitting 
these countries to the United Na- 
tions was raised it was felt there was 
no need to accept them, but when 
one wished to submit them to slan- 
der and attack they were invited to 
present themselves. 


The guilt of Cardinal Mindszenty 
had been proved not alone by his 
confession but by such evidence as 
a list in his handwriting of members 
of the Government who were to be 
called upon to seize power once the 
legal Government had been over- 
thrown. In the United Kingdom, 
however, there was a law providing 
that the guilt of a defendant, in a 
case involving State secrets, need 
not be proved. 


In Bulgaria, Nicholas Petkov and 





one of his accomplices had not con- 
fessed their guilt. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty’s “right hand man,” Barannai, 
had not pleaded guilty at the begin- 
ning of the trial. In Rumania, Juliu 
Maniu and his accomplices had been 
proved guilty by documents and the 
testimony of witnesses. 

Mr. Vyshinsky dealt with state- 
ments regarding Hungarian, Bulgar- 
ian and Rumanian law made by the 
representatives of the United King- 
dom and Australia in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. These, he 
contended, were misinterpretations. 

It was surprising, he said, that 
these slanderous complaints stemmed 
from countries in which human 
rights and fundamental freedoms 
had been trampled underfoot. 

As to the charge that internation- 
al obligations had been violated, it 
was true that the relevant articles in 
the Peace Treaties did speak of 
“disputes.” But disputes between 
whom? Between two parties. Who 
were these parties? One party was 
Bulgaria, Hungary or Romania— 
vanquished countries which signed 
the Treaties. On the other side, 
there are three countries — the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union—representing 
the other party. 

Here, then, was only one party, 
which considered there was no dis- 
pute. There was no other party, since 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom did not constitute one 
party, but were only two of the 
three countries necessary to repre- 
sent a party. 

There was neither necessity nor 
ground for turning to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on the ques- 
tion whether the Peace Treaty was 
or was not being violated. As to 
the points raised in questions 3 and 
4, they boiled down to the conten- 
tion that two parts out of three may 
make a whole. But he would like 
to point out to the Representative of 
France that if one rejected questions 
3 and 4, 1 and 2 must be rejected 
also. 

There was one point on which he 
agreed with Mr. Vyshinsky, said Sir 
Hartley Shawcross of the United 
Kingdom, the point that questions 3 
and 4 were the logical conclusion of 
the first two questions. It might be 
that the Court would rule that if the 
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three countries did not appoint rep- 
resentatives to the Treaty Commis- 
sion, no one else could appoint the 
missing member for them. It might 
also be true that in the absence of a 
representative appointed by the other 
Treaty Powers the Treaty Commis- 
sion could not function at all. 

But there were others who held 
that it is not open to one party to a 
Treaty to completely frustrate its 
provisions and intentions by failing 
to make a nomination to the arbitral 
tribunal. It was precisely because 
of the need to be clear that the res- 
olution suggested referral to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

Under thg provisions of the three 
Peace Treaties with the ex-enemy 
countries there was a specific obliga- 
tion on each to observe and promote 
fundamental human rights. Their 
position differed from that of other 
countries. The matter was not left 
to them as one of free choice or 
discretion as to what rights they 
would give their people and what 
they would not. 

The General Assembly was not 
called upon now to express any 
final conclusion, but it could hardly 
refrain from expressing its anxiety. 

Actually, the immediate question 
was not whether or not the allega- 
tions were true or false, the question 
was: what are the legal consequences 
of this position which has arisen? 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
were refusing to operate the Treaty 
machinery on the specious pretext 
that there was a dispute. And Mr. 
Vyshinsky, the representative of the 
real master of these States, support- 
ed their position. 

He would not take up in detail 
the allegations for which his Dele- 
gation accepted responsibility. If 
they were wrong, then they should 
be dealt with and settled in accord- 
ance with the Treaty machinery. In 
those three countries there was no 
freedom from arbitrary arrest; peo- 
ple innocent of crime defined by 
law were detained in prison, forced 
labor or concentration camps. The 
laws of these countries showed the 
judges were subservient, liable to 
instant dismissal by so-called Min- 
isters of Justice or of the Interior, 
lawyers were servile. Trial of po- 
litical prisoners could be no more 
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than an odious farce. As for the 
elaborate confessions, they seemed 
a most sinister feature. 

Sir Hartley said the full text of a 
speech by Mr. Vyshinsky before the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee had 
been carried October 14 by the Ro- 
manian newspaper Scanteia, but not 
a line of any speech in favor of the 
resolution. That was what freedom 
of the press meant in Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had suggested that 
the Treaty machinery could not 
come into operation unless the three 
Heads of Mission agreed. Members 
of the General Assembly had the 
exact language of the section of the 
Treaty before them. They would 
probably feel quite competent to 
form an opinion. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had fallen back on 
the old tu quoque line of argument. 
He had delivered attacks on the 
British system.. But Mr. Vyshinsky 
knew perfectly well that there was 
a difference between oral confession 
in open court and long written con- 
fessions extracted from prisoners 
kept incommunicado during long 
periods. Mr. Vyshinsky had sought 
to say that British law admitted 
hearsay evidence in cases affecting 


the security of the State. This was 
not true. 
Factual Data Aduced 

D. Z. Manuilsky (Ukrainian 


S.S.R.) said his delegation had made 
it clear in the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee that human rights and 
fundamental freedoms were not in- 
volved in the question. Factual 
data aduced by the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
had exposed the Governments of the 
United States and the United King- 
dom as having had direct links with 
the criminal plotters in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania. None of 
these statements had been denied. 
Instead, pushed to the wall, the Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and 
the United Kingdom had resorted to 
slander and untruth. 

The organizers of this dishonest 
affair had taken the same line of 
falsification before the General As- 
sembly. Sir Hartley Shawcross had 
selected a rather bizarre criterion for 
determining whether there was free- 








dom of the press in Rumania. He 
said Rumanian newspapers had 
printed speeches of the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R. but had not published 
his own speech. Small wonder that 
speeches of Soviet representatives, 
based upon facts and documents, 
had been published i nthe Rumanian 
press. The speech of Sir Hartley 
Shawcross had been without interest 
for the Rumanian public and had 
not, indeed, been. carried either by 
the New York Times or the Herald 
Tribune. 

The Australian representative 
should have offered such documen- 
tary data when he referred to a 
Rumanian law which he alleged, 
contained a stipulation that only 
Communists could be people’s asses- 
sors in Rumanian courts. The Rep- 
resentatives of the U.S.S.R. had 
proved this charge to be pure inven- 
tion. All other charges against the 
people’s democratic regimes were 
untrue. 

Actually, in punishing fascist ele- 
ments, the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania had 
acted in strict accord with the Peace 
Treaty stipulations that they should 
not permit the existence of fascist 
organizations. 

Mr. Manuilsky referred to a state- 
ment by the representative of the 
United States in the Ad Hoc Polit- 
ical Committee regarding the Hun- 
garian elections of May 15. It was 
false to say that these elections had 
not been free. Five parties had 
joined together and propounded a 
single list. Almost 95 per cent of 
the voters had participated and more 
than 95 per cent of those voting had 
voted unanimously for the candi- 
dates of the People’s Bloc. This was 
something undreamed of in the 
United States or the United King- 
dom, where less than half the quali- 
fied voters go to the polls. 

As to allegations of religious per- 
secutions in these countries, Mr. 
Manuilsky drew attention to tele- 
grams of protest sent to the Secre- 
tary-General by Bulgarian religious 
leaders; to the dispatches from Hun- 
gary which said allegations of re- 
ligious persecution were mere fabri- 
cation; to the fact that in Hungary 
prohibitions on religious sects which 
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had been persecuted under the old 
regime had now been removed. 


A vote for the resolution would 
be a body blow to the cause of 
international co-operation and to 
United Nations prestige. 

The representative of Australia, 
Mr. Makin, said Australia had pre- 
sented in the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee facts which it maintained 
showed a prima facie case of viola- 
tion of human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedom in Rumania. Regard- 
ing administration of justice, Aus- 
tralia had produced evidence showing 
that new Rumanian laws had with- 
drawn the security formerly accord- 
ed Judges and given the power 
formerly exercised by the judiciary 
in three out of four echelons of 
courts to assessors elected from po- 
litically dominated organizations. 
Regarding expression of opinion, 
Australia had quoted laws by which 
freedom to express belief had been 
brought under control of the Gov- 
ernment. Regarding religion, facts 
had been produced to establish that 
all religious activity had been sub- 
ordinated to control of the State. 


These facts had not been effec- 
tively answered. He had not, as had 
been stated by the Representative of 
the Soviet Union, said that only 
Communists could be people’s as- 
sessors. What he had said was that 
only members of the dominant po- 
litical party could be assessors. 


Mr. Makin then read Article 64 
of Romanian Decree 132, one para- 
graph of which stated: “People’s 
assessors may be proposed by the 
Romanian Workers’ Party, the Local 
People’s Councils, the General Con- 
federation of Labor and the mass 
organizations.” 

Australia was not convinced that 
the draft resolution represented the 
best course of action that could be 
adopted; it considered the question 
warranted action by the United Na- 
tions under Article 55 of the Char 
ter. Nevertheless it was prepared to 
support the resolution. 

Mr. Malik (U.S.S.R.) said the 
Australian Representative had heaped 
slander on Romanian jurisprudence. 
Article 64 of Law 132 did not re- 
strict candidacy or election to mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Party. The 
Workers’ Party was one thing, while 
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workers’ organizations, labor organ- 
izations, peasant organizations and 
mass organizations were something 
completely different. These rural 
and urban mass organizations com- 
prised millions of Romanians and 
these millions had every opportunity 
to advance candidacies and take 
part in election of People’s assessors. 

The resolution was then voted 


paragraph by paragraph. Then a 
roll call vote on the resolution as a 
whole resulted in its adoption by 
vote of 47 to 5, with 7 abstentions. 
Voting against were the Byrelorus- 
sian S.S.R, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. 
India, Israel, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia and Afghanistan 
abstained. 





Text of Resolution on Human Rights 





Here is the text of the Resolu- 
tion on the Observance in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
adopted by the General Assembly at 
its 235th plenary meeting on 22 
October 1949: 

Whereas the United Nations, 
pursuant to Article 55 of the Char- 
ter, shall promote universal respect 
for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, 

Whereas the General Assembly, 
at the second part of its third reg- 
ular session, considered the question 
of the observance in Bulgaria and 
Hungary of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, 

Whereas the General Assembly, 
on 30 April 1949, adopted resolu- 
tion 272 (III) concerning this ques- 
tion in which it expressed its deep 
concern at the grave accusations 
made against the Governments of 
Bulgaria and Hungary regarding the 
suppression of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in those coun- 
tries; noted with satisfaction that 
steps had been taken by several 
States signatories to the Treaties of 
Peace with Bulgaria and Hungary 
regarding these accusations; ex- 
pressed the hope that measures 
would be diligently applied, in ac- 
cordance with the Treaties, in order 
to ensure respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; and most 
urgently drew the attention of the 
Governments of Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary to their obligations under the 
Peace Treaties, including the obliga- 
tion to co-operate in the settlement 
of the question, 


Whereas the General Assembly 
has resolved to conisder also at the 
fourth regular session the question 
of the observance in Rumania of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, 

Whereas certain of the Allied and 
Associated Powers signatories to the 
Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania have charged 
the Governments of those countries 
with violations of the Treaties of 
Peace and have called upon those 
Governments to take remedial meas- 
ures, 

Whereas the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania have 
rejected the charges of Treaty viola- 
tions, 

Whereas the Governments of the 
Allied and Associated Powers con- 
cerned have sought unsuccessfully 
to refer the question of Treaty viola- 
tions to the Heads of Mission in 
Sofia, Budapest and Bucharest, in 
pursuance of certain provisions in 
the Treaties of Peace, 

Whereas the Governments of these 
Allied and Associated Powers have 
called upon the.Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania to join 
in appointing, Commissions pursuant 
to the provisions of the respective 
Treaties of Peace for the settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpreta- 
tion for execution of these Treaties, 

Whereas the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania have 
refused to appoint their representa- 
tives to the Treaty Commissions, 
maintaining that they were under 
no legal obligation to do so, 

Whereas the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations is authorized by 
the Treaties of Peace, upon request 
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by either party to a dispute, to ap- 
point the third member of a Treaty 
Commission if the parties fail to 
agree upon the appointment of the 
third member. 

Whereas it is important for the 
Secretary-General to be advised au- 
thoritatively concerning the scope of 
his authority under the Treaties of 
Peace. 

The General Assembly 

1. Expresses its continuing in- 
terest in and its increased concern 
at the grave accusations made 
against Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania, 

2. Records its opinion that the 
refusal of the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania to co- 
operate in its efforts to examine the 
grave charges with regard to the 
observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms justifies this 
concern of the General Assembly 
about the state of affairs prevailing 
in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
in this respect; 

3. Decides to submit the following 
questions to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion: 


“I. Do the diplomatic  ex- 
changes between Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Rumania on the one 
hand and certain Allied and As- 
socitaed Powers signatories to the 
Treaties of Peace on the other, 
concerning the implementation of 
article 2 of the Treaties with Bul- 
garia and Hungary and article 3 

of the Treaty with Rumania, dis- 
close disputes subject to the pro- 
visions for the settlement of 
disputes contained in article 36 of 
the Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, 
article 40 of the Treaty of Peace 


with Hungary, and article 38 of | 


the Treaty of Peace with Ru- 
mania?” 

In the event of an affirmative 
reply to question I: 

“II. Are the Governments of 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
obligated to carry out the pro- 
visions of the articles referred to 
in question I, including the pro- 
visions for the appointment of 
their representatives to the Treaty 
Commissions?” 


In the event of an affirmative reply 
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to question II and if within thirty 
days from the date when the Court 
delivers its opinion, the Govern- 
ments concerned have not notified 
the Secretary-General that they have 
appointed their representatives to the 
Treaty Commissions, and the Secre- 
tary-General has so advised the In- 
ternational Court of Justice: 


“III. If one party fails to ap- 
point a representative to a Treaty 
Commission under the Treaties of 
Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania where that party is obli- 
gated to appoint a representative 
to the Treaty Commission, is the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations authorized to appoint the 
third member of the Commission 
upon the request of the other 
party to a dispute according to the 
provisions of the respective 
Treaties?” 


In the event of an affirmative re- 
ply to question III: 
“IV. Would a Treaty Commis- 


sion composed of a representative 
of one party and a third member 
appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations con- 
stitute a Commission, within the 
meaning of the relevant Treaty 
articles, competent to make a defi- 
nitive and binding decision in 
settlement of a dispute?” 


4. Requests the Secretary-General 
to make available to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice the relevant 
exchanges of diplomatic correspond- 
ence communicated to the Sec- 
retary-General for circulation to the 
Members of the United Nations and 
the records of the General Assembly 
proceedings on this question; 


5. Decides to retain on the agenda 
of the fifth regular session of the 
General Assembly the question of 
the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Rumania with a view 
to ensuring that the charges are ap- 
propriately examined and dealt with. 


Progress on Treaty Registrations 


Satisfaction with the progress 
achieved in the registration and pub- 
lication of treaties was expressed by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee in a 
draft resolution adopted October 27. 
Appearing before the Committee to 
supplement the Secretary-General’s 
report, Assistant Secretary-General 
Dr. Ivan Kerno said that of 932 
treaties and agreements registered or 
filed and recorded, 490 had been reg- 
istered during the past year, 182 in 
the months of July, August, and 
September. Similar progress had 
been made in publication of treaties 
and international agreements. A 
year ago only five volumes of treaties 
had been issued, now 22 volumes 
had been published. Furthermore, 
the time lag between registration 
and publication had been reduced 
from 15 months to 10 months and 
it was hoped that in the near future 
the target of from four to six 
months might be attained. 

The Committee’s resolution, as 
finally adopted, “notes with satisfac- 
tion” progress achieved in publica- 


tion of treaties and that the number 
of treaties registered has considerably 
increased during the past 12 months. 
It requests the Secretary-General to 
take all necessary measures to se- 
cure the earliest possible publication 
of all registered agreements and 
treaties. 


The Committee also took action 
to correct a situation pointed out by 
the Secretary-General’s report, which 
stated that when the United Nations 
is the depository of a multilateral 
agreement to which it is not a party, 
the agreement cannot be registered 
ex officio unless it expressly pro- 
vides for such registration. A pro- 
posal by Ecuador was adopted which 
adds to Article 4 Paragraph 1 of the 
Regulations (dealing with ex-officio 
registration by the Secretariat) a sub- 
paragraph (c) reading “where the 
United Nations is the depository of 
a multilateral treaty.” 


The proposal by Ecuador was 
adopted, 38 for, none against, with 
6 abstentions. 
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FUTURE OF FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES 








New Proposals Before First Committee 


Independence for LIBYA by Jan- 
uary, 1952, with a United Nations 
commission assisting the inhabitants 
to establish a united government for 
the whole territory. . . . Italian trus- 
teeship over SOMALILAND for ten 
years, the territory to become inde- 
pendent at the end of that period 
unless the General Assembly should 
then decide otherwise . . . a five- 
nation commission to conduct an 
on-the-spot investigation in ERITREA, 
and present proposals for that terrri- 
tory’s future not later than June 
£5, 1950. . These, briefly, are 
the main recommendations made by 
a special sub-committee appointed 
to draft proposals on the disposition 
of the former Italian colonies in 
Africa. 

Established by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee this 21- 
member sub-committee completed 
on November | three weeks of in- 

tensive debate. By the narrow mar- 
F gin of ten votes in favor, nine 
: against and two abstentions, the sub- 


Cattle on a farm in Eritrea being given the 
“dipping” treatment to kill the ticks and 
disinfect the animals. 
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committee decided to submit a 
single resolution rather than sepa- 
rate resolutions on each of the three 
territories. Submitting this proposal 
Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, pointed 
out that the question of the dis- 
posal of the former colonies had 
been submitted to the General As- 
sembly as a whole, and that there- 
fore only one resolution should be 
submitted. 

Opposing this view, Dr. Philip C. 
Jessup, of the United States, said the 
sub-committee had examined the 
question of each of the three terri- 
tories separately, and therefore they 
should present three separate resolu- 
tions to the full committee. This 
view was supported by Australia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, 
Iraq, Liberia and Pakistan. 

After approving the 
proposal the sub-committee’s Chair- 
man, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of 
Mexico, congratulated the members 
for the efforts they had made dur- 
ing 29 meetings to solve so complex 
a question. Each member, he felt, 
had borne in mind the three criteria 
mentioned in the Italian Peace 
Treaty: the welfare and wishes of 
the inhabitants of the territories; the 
interests of peace and security; and 
the views of the governments direct- 
ly interested. 


General Reservations 


Before adopting its report to the 
First Committee the sub-committee 
noted the general reservations on its 
resolution by several delegations. 
France and Egypt, for instance, 
wished to record that the votes they 
had cast on particular clauses of the 
resolution should not be interpreted 
as prejudging in any way their own 
position either in the First Commit- 
tee. or the Assembly’s plenary meet- 
ings. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. pointed out that his dele- 
gation still maintained its own draft 
resolution on the disposal of the 
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colonies which, amongst other ques- 
tions called for the withdrawal 
within three months of all foreign 
troops and military personnel in 
Libya and the liquidation of foreign 
bases maintained there. 

Poland wished to record that it 
had opposed the draft resolution as 
a whole, and reserved its position 
on future action in the matter. 
Liberia reserved the right to in- 
troduce in the First Committee pro- 
posals for a commission to be sent 
to Italian Somaliland to ascertain 
the wishes and welfare of the 
population of that territory. The 
United Kingdom representative said 
that the text of the resolution was 
still being examined by his govern- 
ment and that it was not wholly ac- 
ceptable in its present form. He re- 
served the right to introduce amend- 
ments in the First Committee. 


Libya 


Divided into three separate parts 
the Sub-Committee’s resolution first 
of all presented proposals regarding 
the future of Libya. These recom- 
mended that this Mediterranean ter- 
ritory, comprising Cyrenaica, Tripo- 
litania and the Fezzan, should 
become a single and independent 
sovereign state as soon as possible, 
and in any case not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. A constitution for 
Libya, including the form of. the 
government, should be determined 
by representatives of the inhabitants 
of the three provinces of the terri- 
tory meeting and consulting together 
in a national assembly. 

For the purpose of assisting the 
Libyans in drawing up a constitution 
and establishing an independent gov- 
ernment, there will be a United 
Nations commissioner appointed by 
the General Assembly; and a coun- 
cil to aid and advise him. This 
commissioner, in consultation with 
the council, will submit to the Sec- 
retary-General an annual report and 
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such other special reports as he 
might consider necessary. The 
council will consist of ten members, 
namely (a) one representative to be 
nominated by the governments of 
Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States; and (b) one representative of 
the people of each of the three 
Libyan regions and one representa- 
tive of the minority in Libya. 

The United Nations commission- 
er will appoint the Libyan repre- 
sentatives after consulting the ad- 
ministering powers, the representa- 
tives of the governments mentioned 
in paragraph “a”, and the leading 
personalities and representatives of 
political parties in the territories 
concerned. 

In discharging his functions the 
United Nations commissioner will 
consult with and be guided by the 
advice of the Council’s members, it 
being understood that he may call 
upon different members to advise 
him in respect of the different re- 
gions or different subjects. The 
commissioner may, in addition, offer 
suggestions to the General Assem- 
bly, to the Economic and Social 
Council, and to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on economic and social meas- 
ures during the transitional period. 

The administering powers should 
initiate immediately all necessary 
steps for the transfer of power to a 
duly constituted independent gov- 
ernment in Libya. They should ad- 
minister the territories for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the establishment 
of Libyan unity and independence, 
co-operate in the formation of gov- 
ernmental institutions, and co-ordi- 
nate their activities to this end. Fur- 
ther, they should report annually to 
the General Assembly on the steps 
taken to implement these recom- 
mendations. Finally, Libya, on its 
establishment as an_ independent 
state, shall be admitted to Member- 
ship of the United Nations. 


Italian Somaliland 

The second part of the resolution, 
dealing with Italian Somaliland, stip- 
ulates that this territory will become 
an independént sovereign. state, its 
independence to become effective ten 
years after the approval of the Trus- 
teeship Agreement by the General 
Assembly, unless at the end of that 
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One of the factories in Asmara, Eritrea, where chinaware is made. 


period the latter should decide other- 
wise. During this period the terri- 
tory will be placed under the In- 
ternational Trusteeship System with 
Italy as the Administering Author- 
ity. The Trusteeship Council will 
negotiate with the Administering Au- 
thority the draft of a Trusteeship 
Agreement for submission to the 
General Assembly if possible at the 
present session, and in any case not 
later than the fifth regular session. 


. Such an agreement will include an 


annex containing a declaration of 
constitutional principles guarantee- 
ing the rights of the inhabitants of 
Italian Somaliland, and providing 
for institutions designed to ensure 
the inauguration, development and 
subsequent establishment of full 
self-government. 


In drafting this declaration the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Ad- 
ministering Authority, will take into 
account the text of a resolution pro- 
posed by India. This provides, that 
executive authority in the Trust Ter- 
ritory will be exercised by an Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the Admin- 
istering Authority. To assist him 
in the discharge of his functions the 
Administrator should appoint a 
Council consisting of five representa- 
tives of the chief political parties or 
organizations in the territory. In 
matters of defence and foreign af- 
fairs, the Administrator will be re- 
sponsible to, and carry out the di- 
rections of the United Nations acting 
through its appropriate organ. In 
all other matters, the Administrator 
will consult and be guided by the 
advice of his Council. The United 
Nations, acting through its appropri- 





ate organs, may make rules to sup- 
plement the constitution, review 
the administration periodically, and 
amend the constitution, so as to es- 
tablish the Trust Territory as an 
independent state within a period 
not exceeding five years. 


Eritrea 


The third and final section of the 
Sub-Committee’s resolution, dealing 
with Eritrea, called for the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations com- 
mission composed of representatives 
of not more than five Member states 
to ascertain more fully the wishes 
of the people of Eritrea and the best 
means of promoting their welfare. 

In carrying out its responsibilities 
the commission will ascertain all the 
relevant facts, including written or 
oral information, from the present 
administering power (the United 
Kingdom), from representatives of 
the population, including minorities, 
and from such governments, organ- 
izations and individuals as it might 
deem necessary. In particular, the 
commission will take into account 
the following factors: 

e The wishes and welfare of the 
inhabitants of Eritrea, including the 
views of the various racial, religious 
and political groups of the provinces 
of the territory, and the peoples’ 
capacity for self-government; : 
e The interests of peace and secur- 
ity in East Africa; 

e The rights and claims of Ethiopia, 
based on geographical, historical, 
ethnic or economic reasons, includ- 
ing Ethiopia’s legitimate need for 
adequate access to the sea. 
(Continued on page 618) 
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Members of the Visiting Mission: (left to right) Alfred Claeys Bouvart, of Belgium; Victor Hoo, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Department of Trusteeship; Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, Chairman of the Mis- 


sion; Benjamin O. Gerig, of the United States; and Antonio Ramos Pedueuza, of Mexico. Back row (left 
to right) Members of the Mission’s Secretariat: A. Groenendyk, Jacques Rapoport, H. A. Wieschoff, principal 
secretary; and George Howard. 


Mission To West African Trust Territories 


To Study Conditions in Cameroons and Togoland 


Conditions in the Trust Territories 
in West Africa will be surveyed by 
a four-member Visiting Mission of 
the Trusteeship Council which left 
New York on October 29. During 
its two-months’ tour the Mission will 
visit the Cameroons and Togoland 
under British administration, and the 
Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration, spending 
about two weeks in each territory. 

The Mission is the second: of the 
Council’s periodic visiting missions. 
The first mission visited East African 
Trust Territories—Tanganyika under 
British administration and Belgian- 
administered Ruanda-Urundi in 
1948. Early in 1950 a third mission 
will visit the Trust Territories in 
the Pacific area—Australian-admin- 
istered New Guinea and Nauru, the 
strategic Trust Territory of the Mar- 
shalls, Marianas and Caroline Islands 
under United States administration, 
and Western Samoa under New Zea- 
land’s administration. 

Awni Khalidy of Iraq, a member 
of the Trusteeship Council since its 
inception, is Chairman of the Mis- 
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sion, and the other members are 
Benjamin Gerig of the United States, 
Albert Claeys Bouuaert of Belgium, 
and Antonio Ramos Pedrueza of 
Mexico. The Mission will ‘be ac- 
companied by Victor Hoo, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of the 
Department of Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, H. A. Wieschhoff, Chief 


of the Department’s Territoriaf Re- 


search Section, as Principal Secretary 
and J. Rapoport, R. Miller, G. How- 
ard and A. Groenendyk, members of 
the Secretariat. 


Terms of Reference 


Under its terms of reference, ap- 
proved by the Trusteeship Council 
at its fifth session last July, the Mis- 
sion is directed to observe the poli- 
tical, economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in the four Trust 
Territories and _ their progress 
towards self-government or inde- 
pendence, as well as the efforts of 
the Administering Authorities to 
achieve these and other basic ob- 


jectives of the Trusteeship System. 
The Mission is also directed to give 
attention’ to issues raised in connec- 
tion with annual reports on the ter- 
ritories, and in particular to the peti- 
tions relating to the Ewe problem 
in the two Togolands, and the ques- 
tion of the Bakweri Land Commit- 
tee’s petition regarding the alienation 
of native lands in the British Ca- 
meroons. 

The Mission is further authorized 
to accept, receive and investigate on 
the spot any petitions which it con- 
siders of sufficient importance to 
warrant a special investigation. 

Arriving in Lagos, Nigeria, the 
Mission immediately proceeded to 
the four Trust Territories. Allt- 
hough communications in some 
parts of the territories will be 
difficult and slow, the Mission hopes 
to complete its tour by the end of 
December, and will then spend about 
a month in Geneva drawing up its 
report to the Trusteeship Council. 
This will be presented to the Council 
during its sixth session which will 
convene in January, 1950, at Geneva. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Having concluded its general de- 
bate on economic development mat- 
ters on October 11, the Second Com- 
mittee took a draft resdlution on the 
expanded technical aid programs sub- 
mitted by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

By this, the Assembly would ap- 
prove the observations and guiding 
principles set forth for the admin- 
istration of the expanded program. 
Noting the decision to call a Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference to ne- 
gotiate contributions, it would also 
authorize the Secretary-General to 
set up a special account for technical 
aid, and to carry out the financial 
arrangements for administering con- 
tributions which the Council had 
recommended to governments taking 
part in the Conference. Finally, the 
Assembly would invite all govern- 
ments to contribute as much as they 
could voluntarily to the special ac- 
count. — 

Poland, Australia and Mexico sug- 
gested amendments to this proposal. 


Polish Amendment 


The purpose of the Polish amend- 
ment, as explained by Mr. Katz- 
Suchy, was to increase the powers of 
the Technical Assistance Committee 
(TAC) which is to consist of mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social 
Council. TAC’s function was to lay 
down guiding principles to be ob- 
served by the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB) in carrying out its 
terms of reference. (TAB will con- 
sist of the heads of the organizations 
taking part in the expanded pro- 
gram.) He felt, however, that under 
the Council’s scheme, TAC would 
merely review the work of TAB ex 
post facto. TAC’s views on the lat- 
ter’s work might thus come too late, 
after TAB had taken unalterable de- 
cisions. As TAC consisted of govern- 
mental representatives, it should be 
given wider powers for a more thor- 
ough study of TAB’s programs and 
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make recommendations before there 
was any risk of TAB acting against 
Council wishes. He did not, however, 
want the Board to consult TAC on 
everything, but he did think there 
was need to be explicit on this mat- 
ter so as to avoid possible ambi- 
guities on the powers of the two 
bodies. 

Opposition to. the amendment 
came from Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Greece, Lebanon, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand; Pakistan, 
Syria, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Not all, however, ob- 
jected to it in principle. 

One of their counter-arguments 
was that the proposal did not give 
TAC any powers which it did not 
already possess under the Council’s 
scheme—a point with which Mr. 
Katz-Suchy agreed. On the contrary, 
it encouraged it to exercise a power 
which it should only rarely apply— 
the power to intervene in specific 
technical assistance projects. 

TAC’s function, further, was to 
give general guidance to its sub- 
sidiary bodies, supervise their acti- 
vities, solve their difficulties, and 
make recommendations to its su- 
perior bodies. TAB, on the other 
hand, would be responsible for all 
admfnistrative undertakings and de- 
cisions. If governments disagreed 
with TAB’s decisions, they could ap- 
peal to TAC or to the Economic and 
Social Council. The Polish proposal, 
however, might result in hampering 
technical action by TAB through po- 
litical intervention by TAC which 
consisted of governmental representa- 
tives. It might also mean that TAC, 
a general policy body, would become 
directly involved in administration. 

While Dr. Sutch, like Mr. Plimsoll, 
of Australia, among others, did not 
object in principle to the amendment, 
he felt that it was restrictive in char- 
acter. He hoped therefore that it 
would be withdrawn as a conciliatory 
gesture. 





To this Mr. Katz-Suchy eventually 
agreed, in the interest of unanimity, 
saying that he was satisfied with the 
interpretation given to the powers of 
TAC. The attitude of Poland, he 
added, was in no way incompatible 
with the wish to prevent any political 
interference. There was, however, the 
danger that experts—who were al- 
legedly independent—might use tech- 
nical assistance for purposes con- 
trary to the Council’s intentions. 
TAC, he said, was a kind of watch- 
dog to prevent this happening. 

Australia’s proposal was to the 
effect that when the Secretary-Gen- 
eral set up a special account for tech- 
nical aid, there should be a provi- 
sion for making funds available to 
those organizations “which take part 
in the expanded program and which 
accept the Council’s observations and 
guiding principles and its arrange- 
ments for administering the pro- 
gram.” This amendment was unani- 
mously approved. 


Mexican Amendment 


Mr. Cortina, of Mexico, submitted 
an amendment about the summoning 
of the Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence. According to the Council’s 
resolution, TAC was to be called 
during: or immediately following the 
Assembly session, if possible. The 
two objectives of the Conference are 
to ascertain the amount of contribu- 
tions and to make the allotments. 
Since the sum available from one of 
the most important contributions will 
depend on legislative action yet to be 
taken, Mr. Cortina proposed an 
amendment to the effect that the 
conference “be convened by the Sec- 
retary-General at such time as he 
finds appropriate.” 


Later this amendment was with- 
drawn in favor of one offered by Mr. 
Hakim, of Lebanon. This stated in 
effect that the Conference is to be 
convened by the Secretary-General 
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Draft Resolution on 

Expanded Program of 

Technical Assistance 
The General Assembly, 


Having considered the Economic 
and Social Council’s resolution 222 
(IX) A of 15 August 1949 on an 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance for economic development, 


Approves the observations and 
guiding principles set out in Annex 
I of that resolution and the arrange- 
ments made by the Council for the 
administration of the program; 


Notes the decision of the Coun- 
cil to call a Technical Assistance 
Conference to be convened in ac- 
cordance with the terms of para- 
graphs 12 and 13 of the Council 
resolution; 


Authorizes the Secretary-General 
to set up a special account for tech- 
nical assistance for economic devel- 
opment, to be available to those or- 
ganizations which participate in the 
expanded program of technical as- 
sistance and which accept the ob- 
servations and guiding principles set 
out in Annex I of the Council’s 
resolution and the arrangements 
made by the Council for the admin- 
istration of the program; 


Approves the recommendations of 
the Council to Governments partici- 
pating in the Technical Assistance 
Conference regarding financial ar- 
rangements for administering con- 
tributions, nd authorizes the Secre- 
tary-General to fulfill the obliga- 
tions assigned to him in this con- 
nection; and 


Invites all Governments to make 
as large voluntary contributions as 
possible to the special account for 
technical assistance. 





“in accordance with the terms of 
paragraphs 12 and 13 of the Coun- 
cil resolution.” These state the pur- 
poses of the Conference and set out 
that it is to be convened at such time 
as the Secretary-General finds appro- 
priate “if possible” during or imme- 
diately following the Assembly ses- 
sion. They provide too that Members 
of the United Nations and of the 
participating specialized agencies are 
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to be invited. Representatives of the 
specialized agencies are to be in- 
vited without the right to vote. The 
Lebanese amendment also deleted 
the phrase “ for the purpose of nego- 
tiating contributions” which had ap- 
peared in the Council’s draft. 

This amendment was _ adopted 
unanimously, as was the resolution 
so amended. (For text see box on 
left). 


Resolution on Current Program 


The Committee turned next to the 
Economic and Social Council’s draft 
resolution on the current United Na- 
tions technical assistance activities, 
operating under a decision taken by 
the Assembly’s third session. These 
are distinct from the expanded pro- 
gram which involves the specialized 
agencies as well as the United Na- 
tions. This proposal was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

By this, the Assembly would note 
with approval that the 1950 United 
Nations budget included an amount 
($676,000) for continuing such ac- 
tivities on an expanded basis in 
1950. (For text, see box on right). 

In the preceding discussion, Mr. 
Schnake Vergara, of Chile, said that 
the Council had judged it necessary 
to expand the current program of 
technical assistance as much as pos- 
sible in view of the magnitude of the 
work which remained to be done. 


Fellowships 


Mr. Zolotas, of Greece, suggested 
that the Secretary-General should be 
invited to consider, in co-opera- 
tion with participating organizations, 
means to ensure that holders of 
fellowships under the scheme return 
to their native country. 

The existing fellowship scheme 
did show awareness of the problem, 
replied the Chairman, Mr. Santa 
Cruz. In practice, the fellowships 
were offered only for a period of 
three to six months and the holders 
invariably returned to their country 
when their period of training was 
over. 

While Mr. Plimsoll, of Australia, 
did not oppose provision for techni- 
cal assistance in the regular budget, 
he felt, nevertheless, that the amount 








provided in the regular budget should 
be kept under review. Nor could 
it be decided until the expanded 
program had come into operation. 
There were, further, a number of 
problems to be examined, including 
questions relating to the staff of 
TAB and the technical assistance 
staff of the Organization. These 
would probably come up again at 
the next session of the Assembly. 


It would be a good investment to 
adopt the Council’s proposal, said 
Mr. Campos, of Brazil. Pointing 
out that credits had already been 
granted for the Organization’s pro- 
gram of social assistance, he felt 
that the proposal restored, to some 
extent, the balance between techni- 
cal assistance in the social and eco- 
nomic spheres. 


Draft Resolution on Current 
Technical Aid Activities of 
United Nations 

The General Assembly, 


Having considered the Economic 
and Social Council’s recommenda- 
tion in accordance with paragraph 
6 of General Assembly resolution 
200 (III), including its recommen- 
dations concerning “budgetary ac- 
tion required by the General Assem- 
bly to carry on’ the functions 
instituted” by resolution 200 (III), 
and 


Having decided in resolution 200 
(III) “to appropriate the funds nec- 
essary to enable the Secretary-Gen- 


eral to perform” certain functions 
set out in that resolution, 


Agrees with the recommendations 
of the Economic and Social Council 
that the activities under resolution 
200 (III) should be expanded in 
1950 in accordance with the Secre- 
tary-General’s proposals, that  in- 
creased appropriations should be 
provided therefor and that the reg- 
ular budget of the United Nations 
should continue to provide for the 
activities authorized by that resolu- 
tion; and 


Notes with approval that the Sec- 
retary-General has included an 
amount for these services in the 
budget of the United Nations for the 
year 1950. 








ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Call for Action 


Following its other decisions, the 
Second Committee considered a 
Chilean proposal calling on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to con- 
tinue giving urgent attention to eco- 
nomic development problems. In 
doing so it was to pay due considera- 
tion to questions of a social nature 
which directly condition economic 
development. The Council should 
also stimulate its commissions and 
the specialized agencies to similar 
action on these questions. 


Secondly, it should include a spe- 
cial chapter in its annual report to 
the Assembly on measures to pro- 
mote economic development, to- 
gether with recommendations for 
their further improvement, if nec- 
essary. 


Mr. Campos, of Brazil, suggested 
an addition. By this, the Assembly 
would call the Council’s attention to 
the urgent need of investigating 
through appropriate international 
organs, the problem of economic 
and trade policies in relation to 
economic development. The appro- 
priate international organs, he sug- 
gested, would be the Interim Com- 
mission of the International Trade 
Organization and the Preparatory 
Committee of the International Mar- 
itime Consultative Organization. 


Questions of trade policy, being 
very important for economic devel- 
opment, he said, should be put on 
the same footing as methods of fi- 
nancing. If developed countries 
“dumped” their industrial products, 
he explained, they could delay the 
industrial progress of under-devel- 
oped countries. Further, developed 
countries, having powerful financial 
resources, could also subsidize their 
industries to compete with advan- 
tage against less advanced countries. 
Discrimination in freight could also 
be important. 
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in Field of Financing 


He did not think it necessary to 
put a special proposal forward on 
trade policy, as Cuba had done. The 
case could be met by mentioning the 
question in the Chilean proposal. 


The Cuban representative, how- 
ever, insisted that his proposal 
should be discussed separately. 
Agreeing with him, the Lebanese 
representative pointed out that the 
Council had not discussed the ques- 
tion of international trade policy. 
This, therefore, had no place in the 
Chilean proposal. Mr. Campos then 
withdrew his suggestion. 


An amendment was_ submitted 
by Mr. Cortina of Mexico. This 
was to delete a paragraph whereby 
the Assembly would look forward 
especially to receiving the Council’s 
“specific recommendations for inter- 
national action on problems of fi- 
nancing economic development.” 


He felt that the word “specific” 
might lead to violation of the unani- 
mously accepted principle forbidding 
interference in the internal affairs of 
a country. Thus, in questions involv- 
ing technical aid, the Technican As- 
sistance Board (TAB) was the 
proper body to decide on specific 
cases, as these were brought to TAB 
by the governments concerned, while 
recommendations on general matters 
came under the scope of the Council. 





D. P. Karmarkar, of India (left) and Alfonso 
Cortina, of Mexico. 


The purpose of the paragraph, ex- 
plained Mr. Schnake Vergara, of 
Chile, was to reduce to a common 
denominator the views expressed 
during the general debate on eco- 
nomic development and also to re- 
flect the views of the under-devel- 
oped countries. It therefore had to 
be stressed that financing should 
supplement technical aid. 

Further, the term “specific” did 
not apply to specific economic devel- 
opment projects. The Council was 
merely to make recommendations— 
admittedly specific, though general 
in nature—on measures to be taken, 
not in regard to any particular coun- 
try or project, but international 
measures. Thus, the Council might 
make specific recommendations on 
financing, which was one special as- 
pect of the problem. 


As lack of funds would impair 
the value of technical assistance, 
said Wilson Compton, of the United 
States, in support of the Chilean 
proposal, the Council was the proper 
body to study financing. Technical 
assistance bodies established by the 
Council, however, had no compe- 
tence in matters of financing. 


On Canada’s suggestion, Chile 
agreed to change the phrase “looks 
forward especially” to “looks for- 
ward specifically.” Mr. Cortina 
then withdrew his amendment to de- 
lete the paragraph. 


Dr. Vilfan of Yugoslavia also sug- 
gested an amendment to this para- 
graph, in the form of an addition. 
By this the Assembly, apart from 
looking forward to the Council’s rec- 
ommendations on financing, would 
also expect the Council to extend its 
studies to foreign public financing. 

The resolution which the Council 
had adopted on financing, said Dr. 
Vilfan, did not mention financing 
from foreign public funds. 
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Mr. Compton supported this 
amendment but stressed that all as- 
pects of financing had to be studied. 
Dr. Vilfan agreed, and Mr. Pierce, 
of Canada, thereupon made a pro- 
posal to the effect that recommenda- 
tions be made on financing “in all 
its aspects.” This should replace the 
Yugoslav amendment. 

Later in the debate, Dr. Vilfan 
agreed to a rewording suggested by 
Mr. Karmarkar of India. This said 
“the General Assembly looks for- 
ward to receiving the Council’s stud- 
ies and recommendations on all as- 
pects of public financing of under- 
developed countries and regions.” 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Problem of Co-ordination 


The simultaneous development of 
similar types of production in under- 
developed countries might create 
serious economic problems such as 
customs barriers and other forms 
of discrimination. The Assembly 
should therefore call the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council to 
the importance of co-ordination be- 
tween various national economic 
units in planning concrete measures 
for development. This was the effect 
of a proposal by Uruguay which the 
Second Committee discussed on Oc- 
tober 7 and 18. 

The proposal, said Mr. Tejera of 
Uruguay, was intended to stress co- 
ordination between countries. It did 
not intend to raise the question of 
co-ordination within a country. Its 
purpose was to put economic devel- 
opment on a sound basis. During 
the discussion Mexico suggested an 
amendment which proposed that the 
Council may plan measures “de- 
signed to promote harmonious de- 
velopment and to avoid the disrup- 
tion of national economies.” The 
United States also proposed to in- 
clude a reference to the natural re- 
sources and advantages of each 
country. The substance of this 
amendment was later incorporated 
in the Uruguayan text. 

However, the opposition expressed 
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The Chilean representative accept- 
ed this suggestion, and Dr. Vilfan 
then withdrew his amendment. 

The Committee thereupon unani- 
mously approved the Chilean ‘pro- 
posal as amended. 

As thus adopted, the Assembly, 
looking forward “specifically to re- 
ceiving the Council’s studies and rec- 
ommendations for international ac- 
tion concerning the urgent problems 
of financing, in all its aspects, of 
economic development in under-de- 
veloped countries,” would recom- 
mend the Council to take the fol- 
lowing steps: . 


in the Committee was to the prin- 
ciple of the resolution. 

P. M. Chernyshev, of the U.S.S.R., 
for instance, felt that those who 
wished to do so would be free to 
interpret the prescribed co-ordina- 
tion of economic plans to mean that 
development programs should be 
regulated by the requirements of the 
world market. If the economic de- 
velopment of the under-developed 
countries was to take its full course, 
they must cease to be “monocul- 
tures” dependent on but a few prod- 
ucts. They must themselves choose 
the type of economy best suited to 
their own interests. 


Effect of Tariffs 


As to the ill-effects of customs 
barriers, these might harm commer- 
cial relations between countries at 
equal stages of development, but a 
protective customs policy might be 
essential to an _ under-developed 
country. 

V. P. Smolyar of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., criticized the proposal on the 
ground that it tended to give the 
Economic and Social Council com- 
plete control over technical aid to 
under-developed countries and there- 
fore, in some aspects, went further 
than the provisions of the Charter. 

The Mexican and United States 


It should, first, continue to give 
urgent attention to economic devel- 
opment problems of under-developed 
countries, giving due consideration 
to questions of a social nature which 
directly condition economic develop- 
ment. It should also stimulate its 
commissions and the _ specialized 
agencies to give similar urgent at- 
tention to these problems. Finally, 
in its annual report to the Assembly, 
it should include a special chapter 
on measures to promote economic 
development, together with recom- 
mendations for their further im- 
provement, if necessary. 


amendments, feared Dr. Pedro E. 
Abelard of the Philippines, might 
result in making under-developed 
countries dependent on industrialized 
countries. Further, the provisions 
of the United States amendment 
would give the Economic and Social 
Council the right to impose a certain 
type of production on a given coun- 
try. It did not respect the principles 
laid down by the Council to the 
effect that technical assistance 
should not be a means of political 
and economic interference in the 
internal affairs of a country. 

This latter point was raised again 
by the spokesman for Iraq, Abdulla 
Bakr. The co-ordination envisaged, 
he said, would have to be directed, 
and those who directed it would be 
placed in a position where they 
could exert an undue influence on a 
country’s economic policies. 

Though the Uruguayan proposal 
was liberal in purpose, in that it was 
aimed at promoting free trade, said 
Nihad Ibrahim Pasha, of Syria, its 
methods were interventionist. It 
might presuppose the adoption of a 
planned economy at both the na- 
tional and international levels. In 
such a case, the co-ordinating body 
would have to specify what indus- 
tries were to be developed in under- 
developed countries. Who would 
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suggest the criterion for this? “An 
attempt to co-ordinate might lead to 
those same restrictive measures to 
protect national production which 
Uruguay wanted to avoid. Further, 
the Uruguayan proposal might also 
defeat its own ends since, by impos- 
ing false specialization, it might ex- 
pose countries with a small output to 
the danger of monopolistic control 
by highly industrialized countries. 
James Plimsoll, of Australia, sug- 
gested that it would be enough to 
stress the importance of co-ordina- 
tion in the Rapporteur’s report to 
plenary meetings of the Assembly. 
Who, he asked, would effect the 
co-ordination? The competence of 
the Economic and Social Council in 
this matter was necessarily limited. 
Moreover, it was for the countries in 
question to see that their national 
economy was integrated in the whole 
program. Again, in some cases, it 
would be actually advantageous to 
encourage the production of primary 
commodities in many countries. 
While agreeing with much in the 
proposal, G. T. Corley-Smith, of the 
United Kingdom, felt that it was at 
the same time too specific and not 
specific enough, since it was impos- 
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sible to lay down in a single resolu- 
tion all the conditions governing the 
desirability of establishing certain in- 
dustries in certain countries. Fur- 
ther, the Uruguayan proposal should 
not be directed to the Economic and 
Social Council, for the matter it 
dealt with was rather a matter for 
governments to consider. 

Favoring the proposal, Oscar 
Schnake Vergara, of Chile, pointed 
out that the idea of co-ordination 
emanated from the Charter and had 
inspired all United Nations organs, 
notably the regional economic com- 
missions. The concept of a weil- 
balanced world economy was essen- 
tial to any international undertaking 
for the harmonious development of 
national economies. 

Like the Swedish representative, 
Erik von Heland, he stressed the 
need for co-ordination in agricultural 
development to improve the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs. This could hardly 
constitute infringement of the nation- 
al sovereignty of any country. The 
paradox of wealthy countries burn- 
ing surplus food while poor coun- 
tries lacked food should not be al- 
lowed to continue. Economic co- 
operation could thus be conceived 


of only as the integration of the in- 
terests of all countries. 

Roberto Campos, of _ Brazil, 
doubted the efficacy of the proposal 
but approved the motives behind it. 
He did not think it would give in- 
dustrialized countries control over 
new markets. Nor could it impede 
the development of an independent 
national economic system in under- 
developed countries. 

On the contrary, it contemplated 
a common plan for regional markets 
which was a reasonable but del- 
icate scheme, difficult to realize. In 
fact, the economic or industrial de- 
velopment of a country was not 
solely a question of markets; other 
factors, such as national pride and 
considerations of security, frequent- 
ly came into play. Essentially it 
was for the regional commissions to 
take action on the difficult problem 
of economic co-operation. 

At the end of the discussion, Mr. 
Tejera withdrew his proposal, stating 
that many of the statements against 
had been based on a misunderstand- 
ing of it. He hoped, however, that 
due note would be taken of the dis- 
cussion and the nature of his 
proposal. 


Influence of International Trade Policies 


of one or a few raw materials. The 


The Economic and Social Council 
should pay attention to questions of 
international economic and commer- 
cial policies that influence the devel- 
opment of the economies of under- 
developed countries. 

The Assembly should ask the Sec- 
retary-General to arrange for a study 
of the influence of such policies in 
accelerating or retarding such devel- 
opment. 

It should also recognize that, in 
certain cases, a special protective cus- 
toms policy was legitimate in so far 
as it helped effectively to promote 
the economic development of back- 
‘ward areas. And it should condemn 
commercial policies which help to 
destroy those economic forces which 
it is desirable to foster in under-de- 
‘veloped countries. 
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This was the gist of a Cuban pro- 
posal which the Second Committee 
took up on October 18. 

International economic and com- 
mercial policies were the chief ob- 
stacles to economic development, said 
Alberto Alvarez, of Cuba, in intro- 
ducing his proposal. These policies 
had had more influence than those 
relating to technical assistance and 
financing. Indeed, most under-de- 
veloped countries could obtain tech- 
nical and financial aid from other 
countries but they had not yet been 
able so far to overcome the harmful 
influence of these policies. That was 
because of the established commer- 
cial interests of many advanced coun- 
tries. 

Most under-developed countries 
depended slavishly on the production 


industrialized countries, however, 
would buy these products only if they 
were granted special commercial con- 
cessions. The under-developed coun- 
tries were therefore forced to import 
under conditions which prevented 
any attempt to develop their own in- 
dustries and thus diversify their 
economies. 

International co-operation was in- 
dispensable to break this vicious cir- 
cle of economic slavery. A more co- 
operative economic and commercial 
policy on the part of developed coun- 
tries was thus essential. 

Three fundamental conditions 
should be observed in such a policy: 
First, essential raw materials pro- 
duced by under-developed countries 
must not be acquired by means of 
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commercial concessions which pre- 
vented them from developing new in- 
dustries and diversifying their econ- 
omy. Secondly, industrialized coun- 
tries should be prepared to alter and, 
if necessary, to reduce exports so that 
new sources of production could be 
developed in under-developed coun- 
tries. Finally, under-developed coun- 
tries should be allowed to adopt a 
protective tariff policy, till new eco- 
nomic forces could emerge and ma- 
ture. 

Small groups of producers and ex- 
porters in developed countries would, 
Dr. Alvarez admitted, object to such 
an economic and commercial policy, 
but it would be generally beneficial 
to the developed countries as it 
would result in increasing the pur- 
chasing power of under-developed 
areas and raising their standards of 
living. 


Objections 


During the debate which followed, 
several representatives objected par- 
ticularly to the reference in the Cu- 
ban proposal to a protective customs 
policy to promote development. Ole 
Colbjornsen, of Norway, pointed out 
that the questions referred to in the 
paragraph were extensively covered 
in the Havana Charter and that cer- 
tain important points had been em- 
bodied in the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade (GATT) adopted 
at Geneva. The Havana Charter pro- 
vided that special protective meas- 
ures for economic development could 
be applied with the permission of the 
International Trade Organization. 

Adopting the Cuban proposal, he 
added, would be a setback to the 
whole movement to negotiate more 
liberal tariffs, to the initiative shown 
by the United States in adopting the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
and in particular, to the principle 
established by the Havana Charter 
that extraordinary forms of eco- 
nomic protection should not be ap- 
plied unilaterally, but through order- 
ly international agreements. 

As for the proposed study on the 
influence of international economic 
and commercial policies on develop- 
ment, Mr. Colbjornsen pointed out 
that the Secretary-General had al- 
ready been asked to arrange several 
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Left to Right: Henry Cooper, C. D. B. King (both of Liberia), and Sir 
Benegal Narasing Rau, of India. 


special studies. He doubted if these 
could be completed in time to allow 
fer further studies. In any event, the 
Secretariat already had full authority 
to study the whole problem. 

Both Omar Haliq, of Saudi Arabia, 
and Xenophon Zolotas, of Greece, 
stressed, however, the need for 
studies and recommendations on the 
influence of international economic 
and commercial policy. Both ob- 
jected though to the paragraph on 
the legitimacy of protective tariffs. 

How, asked Hector Morgan, of 
Guatemala, could under-developed 
countries progress if they were not 
given the right to protect developing 
industries against invasion by the 
highly industrialized countries? Their 
agriculture might also suffer if the 
industries dependent on it could not 
mature. 


Expanding National Industries 


The Economic and Social Council 
and Members of the United Nations, 
urged P. M. Chernyshev, of the 
U.S.S.R., should pursue a policy of 
developing national industries. These 
needed wise and careful protective 
measures in their embryonic stages if 
they were to survive. 

The Havana Charter, on the other 
hand, advocated tariff decreases, ir- 
respective of whether a country was 
highly-developed or under-developed. 
Thus the former type of country 
would be able to expand without re- 
straint, flooding the under-developed 
countries with goods and strangling 
their industries. The discussion which 
preceded the drawing up of this 
Charter, he recalled,. had clearly 





shown that under-developed coun- 
tries opposed reduction of customs 
barriers. As far as he knew, no 
state had yet ratified the Charter. 


Supporting Mr. Chernyshev, M. 
Blusztajn, of Poland, said it was ob- 
vious that neither the Havana Char- 
ter nor GATT adequately covered 
the interests of under-developed 
countries. The studies requested by 
the Cuban proposal would therefore 
be very useful since these could form 
a basis for further consideration of 
the problem. 


The basic defect of GATT and the 
Havana Charter was that they as- 
sumed that international trade was 
an end in itself. Consequently, their 
principal objective became one of 
suppressing all hindrances to the free 
flow of goods. Although special pro- 
visions had been made in the agree- 
ment for under-developed countries, 
they were almost impossible to ap- 
ply because of the numerous condi- 
tions attached to them. 


In certain cases, he added, past ex- 
perience showed that a special pro- 
tective customs policy was a legiti- 
mate factor in promoting the eco- 
nomic development of backward 
areas. No highly industrialized coun- 
try was morally entitled to refuse 
under-developed countries the right 
to apply policies which it had itself 
used in the past in promoting its own 
development. 


The Assembly, he declared, must 
condemn commercial policies which 
destroyed those economic forces 
which backward countries must de- 
velop. Otherwise, it would merely 
be paying lip service to the legiti- 
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mate aspirations of these countries 
without trying to serve their real in- 
terest. 

Also supporting the Cuban pro- 
posal, Media Palacio, of Colombia, 
felt that no wide differences of 
opinion existed between members on 
the paragraph on protective tariffs. 
Experience, he said, showed that in- 
dustrialized countries did not wish to 
see the industries of under-developed 
countries harmed, for that would be 
detrimental to their own interests. No 
one would therefore object to a coun- 
try having in certain cases a protec- 
tive policy vital to its own interests 
and to international trade. 

S. D. Pierce, of Canada, opposed 
the reference to legitimate protective 
tariffs. Even if the obscurities of the 
phrase were to be removed, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council could not 
determine in advance whether a trade 
barrier was legitimate or not. An 
understanding reached by experts in 
the form of the Havana Charter and 
GATT after years of painstaking ef- 
fort, should not be swept aside in a 
general and summary debate. 


The Real Issue 


The real issue was not whether an 
under-developed country was entitled 
to protection for its industry, as the 
U.S.S.R. would have the Committee 
believe. The understanding reached 
at Havana positively and clearly gave 
countries the right to fair and rea- 
sonable protection. Those who were 
against the proposal were therefore 
not opposing protective measures. 
They were opposing disruption, un- 
certainty and retrogression. 

The Cuban proposal, he added, 
sought to relieve a country of its 
commitments under the Havana 
Charter while allowing it to enjoy the 
benefits extended to it by other coun- 
tries in return for accepting these 
commitments. It would thus destroy 
the carefully negotiated balance be- 
tween rights and obligations. 


Mr. Pierce also criticized the pro- 
vision in the proposal whereby the 
Economic and Social Council would 
have to pay attention to the influ- 
ence of international economic and 
commercial policies on development. 
This was unnecessary in view of the 
Chilean proposal which had been 
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adopted. By this, he recalled, the 
Council would give attention to any 
possible aspects of such policies 
which had a bearing on development 
problems. 


As for the studies recommended 
by Cuba, the Council should deter- 
mine the need for them in the course 
of work to be undertaken in accord- 
ance with the Chilean proposal. 

To object to these last two points, 
countered Alfonso Cortina, of Mex- 
ico, would be tantamount to infring- 
ing on the Council’s freedom of 
speech, especially since ITO was not 
yet in existence to undertake the sort 
of studies which Cuba proposed for 
the Council. Further, the reference 
to the legitimate protective tariffs did 
not run counter to the Havana 
Charter. It merely reflected a need 
which under-developed countries had 
to stress. z 





Amazasp Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R. (left) 
with Vasilli Garbuzov, Ukrainian S.S.R. 


The French representative, Phil- 
ippe de Seynes, felt that the proposal 
could be interpreted in different ways 
by different Members as it covered 
too complicated a field. The Com- 
mitee therefore should not be placed 
in a position whereby it would have 
to vote on what each representative 
read between the lines. No resolution 
should be adopted if it was impos- 
sible to give an exact meaning to its 
words. 


Under-Developed Countries 


The Havana Charter, declared 
Wilson Compton, of the United 
States, met the aspirations of the un- 
der-developed countries to further 
their economic development, to raise 
their living standards, and to promote 
full employment. His Government 


endorsed these aspirations. Accept- 
ance of the Havana Charter was one 
of its major objectives and it hoped 
that ITO would come into being 
within the next year. If Cuba wanted 
the problems mentioned in its pro- 
posal to be treated in conformity 
with the Charter, it should amend 
its proposal accordingly. 


Appealing for the withdrawal of 
this proposal—as did the French and 
other representatives—Mr. Compton 
warned that its adoption would im- 
pair the Assembly’s prestige. It would 
reflect on the United Nations’ ability 
to proceed towards economic and so- 
cial reconstruction in an orderly and 
consistent manner without conflicts 
of organizational jurisdiction or sub- 
stantive principles. This argument 
was supported by the Belgian repre- 
sentative, among others. 


Both Juan Scarpati, of Argentina, 
and Jose Encinas, of Peru, objected 
to the use of the word “legitimate” 
in the paragraph on protective tariffs, 
which in any case was a vague para- 
graph, as James Plimsoll, of Austra- 
lia, also agreed. Mr. Scarpati pointed 
out that the concept of “legitimacy” 
could not apply to the action taken 
by a government to protect its indus- 
tries. To specify in which cases a 
protective customs policy was advis- 
able, said Mr. Encinas, would mean 
re-opening discussion on the difficult 
problems considered at Havan. 


Mr. Plimsoll had three main ob- 
jections. First, the Cuban proposal 
was umnecessary since it covered 
questions within the competence of 
ITO and GATT. Secondly, by du- 
plicating work, it would lead to in- 
efficiency. Thirdly, it would divert 
the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council from the immediate 
problem of technical aid and financ- 
ing, thereby making its work less 
effective. 


Replying to the debate, Mr. Al- 
varez doubted whether the Havana 
Charter would be ratified. Further, 
ITO did not exist, and its future was 
a matter for speculation. Therefore, 
he could not agree with the argument 
that ITO would deal with the ques- 
tion of protective tariffs. As for 
GATT, it was a special agreement 
between a limited number of coun- 
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tries some of which were not even 
Members of the United Nations. 

Further, if the Assembly could not 
establish general principles of com- 
mercial policy with regard to eco- 
nomic development because these 
principles were included in agree- 
ments regulating non-existent spe- 
cialized agencies, then it would be 
preferable not to discuss economic 
development, technical assistance or 
financing in the Committee, because 
a detailed study of these subjects, 
too, appeared in Chapter III of the 
Havana Charter. 


Different Aims 


In any case, the main aims of ITO 
and the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil were different. ITO aimed at 
reducing tariffs and eliminating trade 
barriers, while the Council’s aim was 
to work out concrete plans for tech- 
nical aid, financing and to stimulate 
economic development. 

Protective trade policies should be 
a basic principle in development. His 
proposal, however, did not suggest 
creating artificial industries. That was 
why it stated that a special protective 
policy would be legitimate “in certain 
cases.” He would, nevertheless, con- 
sider amendments. - 

One such amendment which h 


then accepted was submitted jointly, 


by Iraq, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia and Syria. It was to revise 
the paragraphs on studies to be un- 
dertaken by the Secretary-General 
and on protective tariffs. 

By this, the Assembly would ask 
the Economic and Social Council to 
prepare and consider studies (to be 
undertaken by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral) indicating the influence of in- 
ternational economic and commercial 
policies which may accelerate or re- 
tard the economic development of 
under-developed countries. It should 
do so with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the Assembly. Sec- 
ondly, the Assembly would recom- 


- mend Members to follow commercial 


policies promoting economic devel- 
opment. 

The proposal as thus revised, said 
D. P. Karmarkar, of India, con- 
tained: nothing contrary to the Ha- 
vana Charter. Indeed it promoted 
one of the Charter’s main objectives. 
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Draft Resolution on Influence of International Economic 


and Commercial Policy on Economic Development 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that the tasks 
hitherto entrusted to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the 
Secretariat and the specialized 
agencies in connexion with the 
economic development of under- 
developed countries have been 
concentrated especially on the 
study of problems connected with 
technical assistance and with the 
financing of economic develop- 
ment, 


Considering that experience has 
shown that many aspects of inter- 
national economic and commer- 
cial policy exercise a powerful 
influence on the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed coun- 
tries, 


Recommends that in the Eco- 


Nor would it harm the work of the 
Council. It was possible, he added, 
that in the future a specialized agen- 
cy to promote economic develop- 
ment might be set up. This, how- 
ever, would only occur if the Coun- 
cil could undertake special studies. 
The amended proposal thus deserved 
full support. 


Additional Work 


G. T. Corley-Smith, of the United 
Kingdom, however, was against the 
amended proposal because, first, it 
heaped additional work on an al- 
ready overloaded Council and Sec- 
retariat—an argument also advanced 
by Denmark and Norway; secondly, 
the amended proposal instructed the 
Council too closely in what it should 
do. It laid down, for instance, that 
the Secretary-General should under- 
take the studies required. 

Agreeing with him, Mr. Plimsoll 
proposed that the reference to the 
Secretary-General undertaking these 
studies be deleted. 

Cuba agreed to this as also to fur- 
ther changes in wording proposed by 
China. : 


nomic and Social Council’s forth- 
coming work and studies on eco- 
nomic development further atten- 
tion should be paid to such 
questions of international eco- 
nomic and commercial policy as 
may influence the process of de- 
velopment of the economies of 
under-developed countries with a 
view to making recommendations 
to the General Assembly, taking 
into account the discussion which 
took place in the Second Com- 
mittee of the fourth regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly 
during the consideration of the 
present resolution and, in par- 
ticular, the opinions about the 
necessity of protective customs 
tariffs as an efficient factor in the 
creation and development of the 
national industries of under-de- 
veloped countries. 





In order to clarify the -meaning, 
Mr. Blusztajn, of Poland, proposed an 
amendment to the revised proposal. 
By this the Council would take into 
account the Committee’s discussion, 
“and in particular the opinions about 
the need for protective customs tar- 
iffs as an efficient factor in the crea- 
tion and development of the national 
industries of under-developed coun- 
tries.” 


Mr. Alvarez, of Cuba, thought this 
amendment was unnecessary as it 
stressed only one aspect of the prob- 
lem. The amendment was adopted, 
however, by 16 votes to 15, with 13 
abstentions. 


The U.S.S.R. proposed another 
amendment, the effect of which was 
to restore the original paragraph of 
the Cuban proposal on the legitimacy 
of protective tariffs in certain cir- 
cumstance. The vote on this was 17 
votes to 17, with 9 abstentions. 
Consequently the amendment was 
rejected. 


The amended Cuban proposal was 
then adopted by 30 votes to 12, with 
1 abstention. (For text see box) 
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For A United Nations Field Service 


Committee Also Approves Observers’ Panel 


The proposals for a United Nations 
Field Service and a United Nations 
Panel of Field Observers were ap- 
proved by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee on October 27. The two draft 
resolutions passed were as submitted 
by the Special Committee on a 
United Nations Field Service. 


The Field Service will provide 
technical services and ensure the se- 
curity of missions. The Panel of 
Field Observers will constitute a 
qualified reserve to be drawn upon 
for observation duties in connection 
with truce enforcement, plebiscites 
and similar matters. The Field Serv- 
ice is not to exceed 300 persons. 


On the proposal for a Field Serv- 
ice the vote was 38 for, 5 against, 
with 8 abstentions; on that for a 
Panel of Field Observers 28 for, 7 
against, with 18 abstentions. 


A majority of the ad hoc Political 
Committee felt the establishment of 
a Field Service would make for more 
efficient operation of United Nations 


‘missions and also that the Secretary 


General had the authority to estab- 
lish this service, subject to budgetary 
limitations and normal administra- 
tive controls of the General As- 
sembly. The resolution took note of 
the Secretary-General’s intention to 
establish the unit as modified by ob- 
servations in the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee. 


Purpose of the Panel 


The resolution on the Panel of 
Field Observers, declares that such 
a panel would facilitate the work of 
pacific settlement of disputes under 
the provisions of the Charter. It 


- requests the Secretary-General to 


establish and maintain a list of per- 
sons qualified to assist United Na- 
tions missions in observation and 
supervision, “such persons to be 
called to service in response to a 
specific resolution by a competent 
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organ of the United Nations; such 
list shall be known as the United 
Nations Panel of Observers and shall 
be established and maintained with 
due regard to the observations con- 
tained in the report of the Special 
Committee and based upon the prin- 
ciple of equitable geographical dis- 
tribution.” The resolution notes that 
the Secretary-General’s intends to 
make administrative arrangements 
for the Panel with due regard to 
observation contained in the Special 
Committee’s report. 


The Special Committee’s report 
had noted that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposel stated that “in isolated 
instances, where required by the 
mission and when permitted by the 
law or authority of the locality, in- 
dividual members assigned to pro- 
tecting the security of persons or 
property would be authorized to 
carry side-arms.” 


The representative of Lebanon 
therefore proposed that the Secre- 
tary-General “continue to seek the 
co-operation of governments in 
whose territory the Field Service 
might be called upon to operate and 
that those functions of the service 
necessitating the carrying of side- 
arms should be utilized only where 
the use of local services is not 
practicable, or if, in the opinion of 
the competent organ, it is not desir- 
able to utilize local services.” 


This amendment was defeated by 
a vote of 10 for, 23 against, with 15 
abstentions. Two other Lebanese 
proposals also were rejected, one of 
which recommended that the list of 
observers by submitted for approval 
by States on whose territory they 
were to serve, while the other stated 
that “in isolated instances at the de- 
cision of the competent organ or 
where required by a mission and 
when permitted by the law or au- 
thority of the locality, individual 
members of the Panel assigned to 


observation duties will be authorized 
to carry side-arms.” 

The Committee approved a Le- 
banese proposal that the Field Serv- 
ice be composed of 300 “persons,” 
to include women as well as men. 

The representative of Israel, noting 
that some delegations had expressed 
apprehension lest the Field Service 
be used arbitrarily by the Secretary- 
General without the authority of the 
General Assembly or the Security 
Council, offered an amendment pro- 
viding that the service could be used 
“only in response to a specific resolu- 
tion of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly.” Mr. A. H. Fel- 
ler of the Secretariat pointed out 
thas this might raise difficulties in 
actual practice. It was hoped, for 
example, that guard duty at Head- 
quarters would be one of the func- 
tions of the proposed service. ‘The 
Israeli amendment later was with- 
drawn. 


A “Delicate” Position 


The Committee decided, by a vote 
of 10 for, 28 against, with 9 absten- 
tions, not to discuss a Polish motion 
which would have postponed deci- 
sion on the two proposals until the 


fifth regular session of the Gen- | 


eral Assembly. 

Speaking of the points involved 
in the Lebanese proposals, Dr. K. 
Azkoul feared that the activities of 
the Field Service may overlap those 
of the State within which it was 
operating. Some States, he observed, 
might refuse to permit foreign per- 
sonnel to operate in their territory. 

Apparently, said Dr. Azkoul, the 


Secretary-General was the authority . 


who would decide whether it was 
desirable to use the Field Service. 
This power, perhaps, would place 
him in a “delicate” position. It 
might be better if, instead, the com- 
petent organ of the United Nations 
were to make this decision. 
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He did not think the plan for a 
Panel of Field Observers was “ripe 
enough,” but if the Committee was 
going to vote on the proposal, he 
believed the wearing of side-arms 
should be decided by the competent 
organ of the United Nations or, in 
isolated cases, by the mission. 


Names for the Panel, he felt, 
should be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of the country concerned, since 
it might object to the name or to 
the nationality or citizenship of an 
individual. 


Mr. Feller said he regarded with 
“apprehension” the possible creation 
of a precedent by which the govern- 
ments concerned would have to give 
prior approval to the Panel list. 


Among opponents of the pro- 
posals for a Field Service and a 
Panel of Observers was the Repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R., Mr. S. K. 
Tsarapkin, who said that the effect 
of tae Secretary-General’s plan would 
be to circumvent the Security Coun- 
cil. What was really proposed, he 
said, was the establishment of an 
armed force which would be used in 
the interests of the Anglo-American 
bloc and more especially of the 
United States, to enable these powers 
to interfere in the affairs of States on 
whose territories there were United 
Nations missions. On June 1, he 
pointed out, the Panel of Field Ob- 
servers attached to the United Na- 
tions had numbered 221 and more 
than half (112) were American. 


Yugoslavia’s Position 


John Sherman Cooper (UNITED 
STATES) said his country was perhaps 
supplying a disproportionate number 
of personnel to these services now, 
but if the United States had selfish 
aims and wanted to send large num- 
bers abroad it was obvious it would 
not be supporting these proposals. 


The representative of Yugoslavia, 
Josip Djardja, said his delegation ap- 
proved, with certain reservations, the 
proposal to establish a Field Service. 
But it could not support the resolu- 
tion to establish a Panel of Field 
Observers, preferring that the prob- 
lem be solved in accordance with 
the needs of the moment by agree- 
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ment between the parties concerned 
and the United Nations in such a 
way as to offer all possible guaran- 
tees of impartiality. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross (UNITED 
KINGDOM) said his delegation would 
abstain from voting on the resolu- 
tion to create a Panel of Field Ob- 
servers because of the practical dif- 
ficulties involved in setting up such a 
Panel. It would, however, vote in 
favor of the resolution for the pro- 
posed Field Service. 

Dr. Vladimir Houdek (CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA) recalled that last year the 
Secretary-General had expressed the 
opinion that’ a United Nations 
Guard, several thousand strong, 
should be established. The original 
proposal had been slightly modified, 
the Guard as originally proposed had 
been divided into two bodies, the 
Field Service and the Field Reserve 
Panel, the form had been changed 
but the substance remained the same. 
The proposed services, he main- 
tained, could serve as the nucleous 
of a United Nations armed force 
and the Secretary-General had no 
authority under the Charter to set 
up any kind of military or para-mil- 
itary force. That remained the ex- 
clusive province of the Security 
Council. A better method, he said, 
would be to use the security forces 
of the States where missions were 
operating. 

The representative of Pakistan 
pointed out that the proposed Field 
Service merely corresponded to a 
reorganization of services already 
existing in the Secretariat and there 
could be no doubt that the Charter 
gave the Secretary-General the au- 
thority required. 

Others who spoke in support of 
the resolutions were the representa- 
tives of Australia, Canada, Colom- 
bia, Greece, India, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Sweden. The representative of the 
Union of South Africa expressed his 
qualified support for the Field Serv- 
ice resolution. He had been im- 


pressed by “practical” objections to 
the proposed Panel of Field Ob- 
servers but would not oppose the 
plan if it were favored by the Com- 
mittee. The representatives of France 
and Mexico opposed the resolution 








to establish the Panel of Observers. 

Speakers in opposition included the 
representatives of Byelorussia, Po- 
land and the Ukrainian S.S.R. The 
representatives of Egypt, Guatemala 
and Saudi Arabia said they would 
abstain. 

The Secretary-General, in a state- 
ment which preceded debate by the 
Committee, said he had three par- 
amount considerations in mind in 
formulating his revised proposals. 
These were: 

e The necessity of systematizing 
and strengthening service to field 
missions. 

e The obligation to see that this was 
done in the most economical and 
efficient manner. 

e The elimination, so far as possible, 
of any elements of political con- 
troversy. 


No Armed Guard 


The proposed Field Service, Mr. 
Lie told the Committee, is to per- 
form only such services as are al- 
ready performed in a less systematic 
fashion by the Secretariat. It is to be 
in no sense an armed guard and 
would not regularly be supplied with 
arms of any kind. 

The Panel.of Field Observers, he 
said, is intended merely as a list of 
qualified individuals who could be 
called into service to observe truces 
and plebiscites when a decision to 
that effect is made by a competent 
organ of the United Nations. 

Regretting that certain members 
had maintained their opposition on 
legal and political grounds, the Sec- 
retary-General said: “I have said 
many times that this proposal in no 
way involves Article 43 of the Char- 
ter and that the proposed new serv- 
ices are not designed to act in anyway 
as a military force or for the en- 
forcement of Security Council deci- 
sions.” 

Creation of the Field Service 
would mean eventual addition of 
$1,400,000 to the regular budget, 
but compensating savings in mission 
budgets would recover the major 
portion of this expense. The Sec- 
retary-General was confident that, in 
the long run, the new service would 
save considerable sums of money. 
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ACTION ON ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 


Safeguarding Trusteeship Identity 


Action to safeguard the sepa- 
rate identity of Trust Territories 
was taken by the Assembly’s 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee on 
November 1, in adopting an impor- 
tant resolution on the question of 
administrative unions between Trust 
Territories and neighboring colonial 
areas. 

By 38 votes in favor, nine against 
and one abstention, the Committee 
approved a resolution which called 
on Administering Authorities to 
inform the Trusteeship Council be- 
fore carrying through or expanding 
existing administrative unions. The 
resolution also asked the Trusteeship 
Council to complete by next autumn 
its investigation of existing ad- 
ministrative unions, taking into ac- 
count the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions on the subject (for full text 
of resolution see box on page 591). 

Taking up the question on Octo- 
ber 20, the Committee first consid- 
ered two draft resolutions, one by 
Iraq and the other a joint proposal 
by Cuba and Guatemala. The latter 
proposal recommended the Trustee- 
ship Council to complete its investi- 
gation in the light of the following 
principles: (1) that the Administer- 
ing Authorities should consult with 
the Council prior to establishing new 
administrative unions or expanding 
existing ones; (2) should it prove im- 
possible, as a consequence of an ad- 
ministrative union, for the Admin- 
istering Authority concerned to fur- 
nish separate data on a Trust Terri- 
tory, -the Administering Authority 
should accept such supervision over 
the unified administration as the 
Council might consider necessary; 
and, (3) that the Administering Au- 
thorities should establish separate 
courts, pass separate legislation and 
provide for separate budgets for all 
Trust Territories. 

Iraq’s_ proposal requested the 
Trusteeship Council to continue its 
study of the question, and recom- 
mended respect for the essential 
principles on which the establish- 
ment of any administrative union 
should be based. It also recom- 
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mended certain measures to be 
taken by the Administering Au- 
thorities to enable the Trusteeship 
Council and the General Assembly 
to discharge their duties. 

In a lengthy debate, the ad- 
ministering powers held that they 
were not obligated under the Char- 
ter and the Trusteeship Agreements 
to consult the Trusteeship Council 
before establishing any administrative 
unions. On the other hand, repre- 
sentatives of non-administering pow- 
ers expressed fears of a tendency 
to future annexation of Trust 
Territories. Some representatives 
charged that very little progress 
was being made towards self-gov- 
ernment and that Trust Territories 
were being administered in such a 
way as to serve only the ends and 
“selfish purposes” of the administer- 
ing powers. During the debate, gen- 
eral agreement was expressed that 
the establishment of administrative 
unions involved a vital question of 
the principle that the political status 
of Trust Territories was a special 
responsibility of the United Nations, 
and that the maintenance of the 
distinct identity of Trust Territories 
should be an over-riding considera- 
tion. 


United Kingdom’s Position 

Strongly defending the system of 
administrative unions the _ repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom, 
John M. Martin, contended that the 
administration. of Trust Territories 
as an integral part of adjoining 
colonial territories had not retarded 
their political development. Far 
from dooming Trust Territories to 
permanent colonial status such 
unions would, he said, accelerate 
the political advancement of peoples 
under Trusteeship, permitting them 
to gain self-government sooner than 
they ever could if administered in 
isolation. 

Mr. Martin made it clear that the 
United Kingdom could not, in any 
circumstances, agree to supervision 
by the Trusteeship Council of any 
non-self-governing territories which 
were a part of an administrative 


union but which had not been 
placed under Trusteeship. The 
United Kingdom regarded the Trus- 
teeship Council as an organ of re- 
view and supervision, but it was not 
vested with administrative authority 
nor was it constituted to be able to 
exercise such authority. The Coun- 
cil was not in a position to pass 
judgment on any measure for ad- 
ministrative unions, the desirability 
of which could be judged only by 
the Administering Authorities con- 
cerned. 


The Cameroons and Togoland 
had profited by their association 
with Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
respectively. They had had the bene- 
fit of their resources and tech- 
nical knowledge, as well as of 
schools and social and medical serv- 
ices. When the United Kingdom ac- 
cepted the mandate ffor the 
Cameroons and Togoland, Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast had been far 


more advanced politically than the — 


two ex-German colonies. Even if it 
were admitted that the two Trust 
Territories could be administered as 
distinct political entities, it could 
only be at the expense of the in- 
habitants’ standard of living, since 
the two Territories did not con- 
stitute workable economic entities. 
It had never been the intention of 
the United Kingdom to administer 
those Territories as distinct political 
entities, but this should not be in- 
terpreted as prejudicing their status 
as Trust Territories. 


Turning to Tanganyika, Mr. Mar- 
tin said that from a geographical 
point of view Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Uganda formed a single homo- 
geneous territory stretching from 
the Indian Ocean to Lake Victoria. 
The indigenous inhabitants had 
reached the same stage of develop- 
ment and were faced with the same 
economic, social and technical prob- 
lems. It was natural and certainly 
more economical to organize com- 
mon services for them. That practice 
had been authorized in 1922 by 
Article 10 of the League of Na- 
tions’ Mandate. The first steps taken 
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in that respect had been to stand- 
ardize the currency. The introduc- 
tion of the East African shilling had 
facilitated economic development. 
Later, a uniform tariff had been 
adopted and in 1930 a special cus- 
toms system had been introduced. 
The postal and telegraph services 
were unified in 1933 and the rail- 
ways and ports were now in process 
of unification. Other common serv- 
ices had been organized, in such 
fields as civil aviation, statistics, tax 
collection and agricultural research. 

The principle of establishing com- 
mon services, as expressly author- 
ized within the framework of the 
Trusteeship Agreements, was a mat- 
ter of common sense. It had been 
confirmed by the Visiting Mission 
to East Africa which had expressed 
the opinion that general technical 
services were administered more 
easily and more efficiently on an 
inter-territorial basis. © 

The East African Inter-Territorial 
Organization would promote the 
development of the inhabitants of 
Tanganyika in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 76 of the Charter, and would in 
no way prejudice their interests. The 
inhabitants would take an ever-in- 
creasing part in the government of 
their country and as soon as they 
achieved independence they would 
be free to decide what relations 
they wished to maintain with ad- 
jacent territories. 

Reiterating that under the terms 
of the Trusteeship Agreements, the 
Administering Authorities were not 
bound to consult the Trusteeship 
Council. Mr. Martin asserted that 
it was the duty of the Trusteeship 
Council to study the reports sub- 
mitted by the Administering Au- 
thorities and to supervise the meas- 
ures taken in accordance with the 
Trusteeship Agreements, but it was 
not its duty to administer the Trust 
Territories. 

Speaking for France, Pierre- 
Olivier Lapie thought the learned 
but “almost always theoretical con- 
siderations” in which the Commit- 
tee engaged might profitably be ac- 
companied by a study of the map. 

The map of the British Cameroons 
and Togoland for instance was par- 
ticularly striking in view of the 
theoretical reference to the distinct 
character of the Trust Territories. 
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Mount Kilimanjara, 
highest peak in Af- 
rica, dominates the 
borders between Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya, and 
Uganda. Right: A 
view of Dar-es-Sa- 
laam, capital of Tan- 
ganyika. Below: The 
centre of Nairobi, 
capital of Kenya, the 
northern colonial 
neighbor of Tangan- 
yika. 





















J. Fletcher-Cooke, of the United Kingdom, and (right) A. A. Soldatov 
of the U.S.S.R., seen during a debate in the Fourth Committee. 


A priori judgments expressed in the 
debate had no relation whatsoever 
to geographical facts. 

Insufficient attention had . also 
been paid to the condition of the 
peoples concerned. At the present 
stage of development, administra- 
tive unions were often to the ad- 
vantage of the inhabitants and their 
progress would be adversely affected 
if there were no such unions. What, 
for example, would be the fate of 
the people of Ruanda-Urundi, if the 
Trusteeship Agreement had not en- 
abled the Administering Authority 
to recruit the necessary medical and 
teaching staff from the Belgian Con- 
go? Mr. Lapie emphasized that the 
prime consideration was the popula- 
tion of a Trust Territory in its exist- 
ing states, with its needs, diseases 
and ignorance. The first step was 
to raise *its economic and social 
standards. In studying the problem 
of administrative unions, it was 
therefore necessary to consider in 
all sincerity where the urgent and 
immediate interests of the popula- 
tion lay, interests with which its 
ultimate attainment of independence 
was closely linked. France had no 


, objection to a lengthy investigation 


of the problem of administrative 
unions, but any such investigation 
should be realistic and take into con- 
sideration all the facts of the prob- 
lem, particlarly existing conditions. 
Failure to take those into account 
could eventually preclude all possi- 
bility of independence. 
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Neither the Charter nor the Trus- 
teeship Agreements imposed any 
obligation on the Administering Au- 
thorities to consult the Trusteeship 
Council before implementing what- 
ever measures they might consider 
advisable to take in the interests of 
the Trust Territories, said F. Lee- 
mans of Belgium. It was for that 
reason that his delegation opposed 
the paragraph in the resolution on 
the political advancement of Trust 
Territories, which required Ad- 
ministering Authorities to submit 
plans relating to the political de- 
velopment of the populations of 
those Territories. (See the BUL- 
LETIN vol. VII, no. 9, page 529.) 

The Trusteeship Agreements did 
not provide for preliminary con- 
sultation, nor was there any refer- 
ence in the Charter to such con- 
sultation when they referred ex- 
pressly to fiscal and administrative 
unions. 

If it sanctioned such a practise, 
the Fourth Committee would be 
acting in contravention of the Char- 
ter and of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments, which gave the Administer- 
ing Authorities complete responsi- 
bility for the administration of the 
Trust Territories. In particular, the 
Trusteeship Agreement for Ruanda- 
Urundi laid down that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities enjoyed “full 
powers of legislation, administration 
and jurisidiction.” 

Endorsing France’s views, J.D.L. 
Hood, of Australia, said that before 


the question could be solved a very 
full investigation was required. The 
Fourth Committee and the As- 
sembly should have all the relevant 
factors before them and reach a 
decision with a sense of proportion 
and of the relative responsibilities 
involved. 


New Guinea and Papua 


Reviewing briefly the history of 
Australia’s administration of New 
Guinea, Mr. Hood said that this ter- 
ritory and Papua had been ad- 
ministered separately before the 
Second World War. The possibility 
of a combined administration had 
been considered but was regarded as 
contrary to the terms of the man- 
date. In 1939 a committee of in- 
quiry reached the conclusion that 
the territories had developed as two 
separate entities and that an adminis- 
trative union was not required. 
Until the end of the war the two 
territories were treated as a strategic 
area and therefore administered by 
the military authorities under a uni- 
fied administration. The decision to 
retain a unified administration was 
based on the fact that the war had 
resulted in problems common to 
both territories. Rational reconstruc- 
tion required that the two territories 
should be treated as a whole. Ex- 
perience of the military as well as 
the provisional civil administration 
had revealed the advantages of a 
combined administration. 

Geographically, New Guinea and 
Papua formed one unit; the ethnic 
groups were common to both; and 
the development of the two terri- 
tories required the utilization of the 
same resources. Hence a single ad- 
ministration was in the best interests 
of both territories. Furthermore, the 
Trusteeship Council had remarked 
on the shortage of administrative 
staff and had asked the Adminster- 
ing Authority to take steps in the 
matter; administrative union ap- 
peared to be the best way of 
surmounting this difficulty. 

Mr. Hood thought the Council 
should continue to study the ques- 
tion, since the problem was a con- 
tinuing one which could not be 
finally solved in the existing circum- 
stances. It seemed that the best pio- 
cedure would be for the Council to 
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deal with the question in a regular 
manner, whenever it considered the 
annual reports of the Administering 
Authorities and the reports of the 
Visiting Missions. 


“Insult to Good Faith” 


C. Craw, of New Zealand, also 
emphasized the importance oi bear- 
ing in mind the relevant provisions 
of the Trusteeship Agreements. The 
question was whether a particular 
administrative union was, in fact, 
fully consistent with the terms of 
the relevant Trusteeship Agreement, 
and thereby calculated to further 
the objectives of the Trusteeship 
System. Mr. Craw thought there 
was a tendency in the Committee to 
reach conclusions on the basis of 
general criticism applicable to all 
the Trust Territories, without mak- 
ing distinctions as to the particular 
circumstances of a territory and the 
relevant provisions of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement. Each particular 
administrative union should be con- 
sidered on its merits. To allege that 
Administering Authorities resorted 
to administrative unions as a means 
of subsequent annexation was an 
insult to the good faith of the Ad- 
ministering powers. It was incon- 
sistent with the spirit of co-opera- 
tion necessary to carry out a con- 
structive task. 

Charles Fahy, of the United 
States, agreed that in order to ap- 
praise existing or contemplated ad- 
ministrative unions objectively it 
must be remembered that each 
union gave rise to different prob- 
lems, according to its nature and the 
conditions in which it was carried 
out. It seemed presumptious to ex- 
press general conclusions after a 
superficial examination. 

The United States held that the 
Trust Territories should preserve 
their character as separate entities. 
Administrative unions should be per- 
mitted only if they did not affect 
that character, or prevent the Trus- 
teeship Council from carrying out 
its task of controlling the adminis- 
tration. Mr. Fahy supported the 
Iraq proposal as the wisest solution. 

Major-General E. L. M. Burns, 
of Canada, recalled that as Canada’s 
different provinces were unified they 
had become stronger. He thought 
the same was true regarding Trust 
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Territories and that it was ad- 
vantageous for them to enter into 
associations with adjacent colonial 
areas. At a proper stage of evolu- 
tion, the peoples of the Trust Terri- 
tories might decide what form of 
government they desired. It should 
not be forgotten that the integra- 
tion of a territory into a larger and 
better developed territory was the 
best means of promoting and hasten- 
ing its economic and social develop- 
ment. Any suspicions that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities were evad- 
ing their obligations would be dis- 
pelled if they showed complete 





C. C. Craw, representative of 
New Zealand on the Fourth Committee. 


frankness and furnished complete 
information, and if other Member- 
states showed understanding and cb- 
jectivity in considering this difficult 
problem. 


Annexation Charges 


A. A. Soldatov of the U.S.S.R. 
charged the administering powers 
with pursuing a policy designed to 
strengthen the colonial system 
within Trust Territories and to de- 
prive those territories of their sepa- 
rate status by annexing them. The 
incorporation of Tanganyika in the 
East Africa Inter-territorial organi- 
zation had aroused misgiving among 





the peoples of the Territory. The 
Council had received a petition in 
which the indigenous inhabitants 
expressed their qualms about the 
Union, which they said, might 
“cause misfortunes,” and declared 
themselves against it. The report of 
the Visiting Mission to East Africa 
confirmed that there was very strong 
opposition to any closer union with 
Kenya and Uganda. Among other 
things, the populations feared that 
the Inter-Territorial Organization 
would become a political union 
which would do irreparable harm to 
the status of the Territory. The Tang- 
anyikans had not been consulted in 
the planning of the Inter-Territorial 
Organization; their remonstrances 
had not been heeded. 

Ruanda-Urundi, he said, was ad- 
ministered by a Vice-Governor- 
General, responsible to the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Belgian Congo. 
The only advisory organ in Ruanda- 
Urundi was the Advisory Council, 
composed of twenty-two members, 
all of whom were nominated by the 
Vice-Governor-General. The report 
of the Visiting Mission showed that 
not a single indigenous inhabitant 
was a member of the Advisory 
Council, because the Administering 
Authority held that Africans were 
not intelligent or educated enough 
to understand the complex problems 
discussed by the Council. Nor was 
the Administering Authority con- 
templating any measures for setting 
up independent administrative or- 
gans. 

With regard to New Guinea, 
the Administering Authority had 
violated the provisions of the Char- 
ter by the Union of New Guinea 
and the Territory of Papua. That 
union affected all aspects of life in 
the Trust Territory, placing it in a 
subordinate position to the Terri- 
tory of Papua and making any de- 
velopment towards self-government 
and independence impossible. Poli- 
tically and economically, the absorp- 
tion of the Trust Territory was com- 
plete. 

Togoland and the Cameroons 
under French administration had 
been incorporated into the French 
Union, in defiance of the provisions 
of the Charter: further proof of the 
trend towards annexation of Trust 
Territories. This policy of adminis- 
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trative unions, practised by all the 
Administering Authorities, was con- 
trary to the Charter, and the United 
Nations could not allow itself to 
become the instrument of such a 
policy. 


Polish Proposal 


Deploring the tendency of the 
colonial powers to absorb Trust Ter- 
ritories for their own selfish pur- 
poses T. Zebrowski, of Poland, re- 
called his delegation’s proposal on 
the question at the third session of 
the General Assembly. This had 
asked the Administering Authorities 
to submit any plan for administra- 
tive unions to the United Nations 
for consideration, so that it could 
determine whether such a union was 
in accordance with the Charter’s 
provisions and the objectives of the 
Trusteeship System. Unfortunately 
the Assembly had rejected that pro- 
posal and was now confronted by 
faits accomplis. By means of such 
unions the administering powers 
were hampering the development of 
peoples under Trusteeship, prevent- 
ing them from making economic 
progress. The Assembly, should 
take measures to prevent the com- 
plete absorption of all Trust Terri- 
tories into adjoining colonies. 

These views were endorsed by 
several other representatives of non- 
administering states who urged that 
such unions should not be allowed 
to endanger the individual political 
status of Trust Territories. 


A point made by Guy Perez- 
Cisneros, of Cuba, was the funda- 
mental difference between the eco- 
nomic system applied by the ad- 
ministering powers to their colonies 
and that which they were required 
to establish in the Trust Territories. 
In order to satisfy the home coun- 
try’s needs, the former encouraged 
their colonies to become producers 
of raw materials and consumers of 
goods manufactured in the metro- 
politan area. On the other hand, 
in order to implement the provisions 
of Article 76 the administering Au- 
thorities were required to try and 
establish an economy in the Trust 
Territories which would enable the 
latter to lead an independent exist- 
ence. Administrative unions there- 
fore seemed to produce economic 
results which were incompatible 
with Charter’s provisions, said Mr. 
Perez-Cisneros, since it was obvious 
that they rendered the attainment of 
autonomy by the Trust Territories 
more difficult. 


Social Aspects 


Similarly, it was possible that ad- 
ministrative unions might have un- 
favorable results in the social. field. 
There had been a tendency to apply 
in Trust Territories certain rules or 
customs prevailing in colonies, 
notably in matters of racial discrimi- 
nation. In that respect he recalled 
the example cited by India during 
the last session of the Assembly, 
concerning the disaproportion in 


Seen in the delegate’s lounge between meetings: (left to right) Dr. 
Padilla Nervo (Mexico), C. de Freitas-Valle (Brazil), Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile) and Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil). 





representation of various racial 
groups in Tanganyika in the East 
African Central Assembly, as a re- 
sult of the pressure exerted by the 
Kenya colonists. 

Cuba agreed that administrative 
unions might be advantageous in 
some ways but, unless the Assembly 





Dr. Raul Noriega, Mexico's repre- 
sentative on the Fourth Committee. 


first took steps to preserve the 
separate political status of Trust 
Territories, their establishment might 
run counter to the letter and spirit 
of the Charter. 

Salko Fejic, of Yugoslavia, re- 
called that during the discussions 
preceding the adoption of the Trus- 
teeship Agreements his government 
opposed the provisions relating to the 
establishment of administrative 
unions, as it foresaw that such 
unions must necessarily tend to- 
wards the annexation and incorpora- 
tion. Administrative or other unions 
were obstacles to the application of 
the principles of the Charter. Such 
unions placed Trust Territories 
under the authority of other terri- 
tories instead of helping them to 
achieve self-government and inde- 
pendence at the earliest possible 
time. 

On the same lines, P. E. Asta- 
penko, of Byelorussian S.S.R., said 
that the Trusteeship Council itself 
had not made a complete study of 
the administrative unions question 
because of the attitude of the ma- 
jority of its members. The council 
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had made no recommendations as to 
ways and means of safeguarding the 
distinct political status of Trust Ter- 
ritories. 


Colonial Inertia 


Ivo D’Aquino, of Brazil, consid- 
ered that the annexation of South 
West Africa by the Union of South 
Africa constituted one of the patent 
proofs that it was dangerous to let 
administrative unions assume a polit- 
ical character. The Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations 
allowed the annexation of mandated 
territories by the administering 
powers and it was to prevent a re- 
currence of such a. situation that 
Brazil was obliged to protest with 
regard to the present position of 
Tanganyika, New Guinea, the 
Cameroons and Togoland. 

Raul Noriega, of Mexico, thought 
the trend towards administrative un- 
ions might be explained by the 
general inertia of colonial policy, 
the advantages of economic associa- 
tion, or. administrative economics. 
Mr. Noriege said the Committee 





Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon; Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran; and Pierre Olivier Lapie, of France. 


must ask the following questions. 
Did administrative unions endanger 
the international Trusteeship system? 
Did they constitute a form of an- 
nexation or incorporation? What 
was meant by political union? Did 
an administrative union tend unfail- 
ingly to lead to political union? 
What were the measures open to the 
Administering Authorities in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments? What recourse did the in- 
digenous populations have against 
the establishment of such unions? 
What was the opinion of the Inter- 


or indifferent 


national Court of Justice? These 
were all questions of great import- 
ance from a legal as well as a 
practical standpoint. The United 
Nations could not remain inactive 
in the face of so 
important a problem for, above all, 
it must safeguard the principles upon 
which the Trusteeship System was 
based. ‘ 

He wondered why administrative 
unions were not built up around the 
Trust Territories and why, on the 
contrary, those territories were al- 
ways made subordinate in some 
measure to neighboring colonies. If 


RESOLUTION ON ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 


The General Assembly, 

Having noted the action taken by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil in respect of General Assembly Resolution 224 (III) 
of 18 November 1948, concerning administrative unions 
affecting Trust Territories, 

Having considered the information on administrative 
unions received by the Trusteeship Council and transmitted 
by its resolution 109 (V) of 18 July 1949 to the General 
Assembly, 

Considering that the Trusteeship Council has not yet 
completed the investigation, requested under the aforesaid 
resolution, with respect to all the questions arising out of 
the said administrative unions, 

Noting that, although the Trusteeship Agreements au- 
thorize customs, fiscal and administrative unions or fed- 
erations, they do not authorize any form of political asso- 
ciation which would involve annexation of the Trust Ter- 
ritories in any sense or would have the effect of extinguish- 
ing their status as Trust Territories, 

Affirming the view that measures of customs, fiscal or 
administrative union must not in any way hamper the free 
evolution of each Trust Territory towards self-government 
or independence, 

Recommends to the Trusteeship Council to complete its 
investigation paying particular attention to the following: 

(a) The desirability of having the Administering Au- 

thorities inform the Trusteeship Council beforehand 

when they propose to create new administrative unions 
of Trust Territories with adjacent territories, or extend 
the scope of any existing union or federation; 

(b) The desirability should it be impossible as a con- 
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sequence of the establishment of an administrative union 
to furnish clear and precise separate financial, statistical, 
and other data relating to a Trust Territory, of the Ad- 
ministering Authority concerned accepting such super- 
vision by the Trusteeship Council over the unified ad- 
ministration as the Council may consider necessary for 
the effective discharge of its high responsibilities under 
the Charter; 
(c) The desirability of establishing a separate judicial 
organization in each Trust Territory; 
(d) The desirability of establishing in each Trust Ter- 
ritory a separate legislative body with increasing power 
with headquarters within the Trust Territory and of elim- 
inating any type of legislative action originating in any 
other legislative body with headquarters in a non-self- 
governing Territory; 

(e) The desirability of taking into account, before any 

administrative, customs or fiscal union is established or 

extended in its nature or scope, the freely expressed 
wishes of the inhabitants of the Trust Territories con- 
cerned. 

Recommends that the Trusteeship Council complete its 
investigation in accordance with the terms of General As- 
sembly Resolution 224 (III) and of this resolution and 
present a special report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly on the results of its investigation and 
the action taken by it, with particular reference to any 
safeguards which the Council may, if necessary, request 
of the Administering Authorities concerned, and that the 
Council continue likewise to observe the development of 
such unions and to report to the General Assembly at its 
regular sessions. 
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the administering powers were acting 
in good faith, they had to provide 
and implement safeguards to ensure 
the satisfactory functioning of the 
Trusteeship System. 

Jose D. Ingles, of the Philippines, 
thought the East African Inter-Ter- 
ritorial Organization had forged such 
strong and permanent political and 
economic ties between Tanganyika 
and the neighboring British colonies 
that the time would come when it 
would be difficult and economically 
disastrous for the Trust Territory to 
separate itself as a political entity. 

In West Africa, there was a com- 
plete political union of the Camer- 
oons and the British protectorate of 
Nigeria. The United Kingdom as- 
sured the General Assembly that a 
separate high commissioner had been 
appointed for the British Cameroons. 
The Trusteeship Council should now 
be urged to investigate whether this 
appointment had mitigated the com- 
plete political union. 


Resolution Adopted 


After several other representatives 
had urged the establishment by the 
Assembly of clear-cut principles as 
to the extent to which administrative 
unions might go, the Committee set 
up a 12-member sub-committee to 
study drafts presented and any other 
proposals. This sub-committee re- 
ported to the full Committee on 
October 31 with a unified text 
which, after the approval of draft- 
ing amendments, was finally adopted 
by 38 votes in favor, nine against 
and one abstention (Peru) on No- 
vember 10. The representatives of 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Greece, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa and 
the United Kingdom voted against 
the resolution. 

Before approving the resolution 
the Committee rejected, by 20 votes 
to 13, with 14 abstentions, a U.S.S.R. 
amendment which would have re- 
placed the word “desirability” ‘in 
sub-paragraph (a) of the first op- 
erative paragraph of the text by the 
word “necessity.” The Committee 
also rejected two Canadian amend- 
ments, the first to substitute the 
word “continue” for “complete” in 
the first line of the first operative 
paragraph; the second amendment 
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Tributes to Mr. Stettinius 





In the passing of Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., who died suddenly on 
October 31, the United Nations lost 
one of its founders. As Secretary 
of State for the United States, he 
played a leading part in bringing 
about the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, in framing the Charter and in 
ensuring the establishment of the 
United Nations. 

“To his sincere and untiring ef- 
forts we owe in great part the suc- 
cess of that historic undertaking,” 
said the President of the General 
Assembly, General Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo. “The United Nations has lost, 
by his death, one of its best and 
most loyal friends.” 

At the General Assembly’s plenary 
meeting on November 2, representa- 





tives rose and stood in silence for 
one minute in tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Stettinius. Earlier on the 
same day President Romulo attended 
the funeral as the representaive of 
the Assembly. 

Tribute was also paid by Secre- 
tary-General Lie and the Chairman 
of the First Committee, Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada. 

“The name of Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr.,” said Mr. Lie, “will live 
in history as one of the chief archi- 
tects of the United Nations. 

“As Administrator of the Lend- 
Lease Program, he helped to cement 
the war-time alliance of the United 
Nations. 

“As Secretary of State, he led the 
United States Delegation at the San 
Francisco Conference, which suc- 
ceeded in establishing the peace- 
time organization of the United Na- 
tions. 

“The success of these efforts owed 
much to his utter devotion to the 
United Nations cause and to his 
courageous determination in the face 
of every obstacle to bring the United 
Nations into being as a world or- 
ganization in which all the great na- 
tions, as well as the other countries 
of the world, would participate.” 

At its meeting on October 31, the 
First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee expressed its deep sympathy 
to Mrs. Stettinius and her children 
in their great loss. 

On the following day, the Com- 
mittee observed a moment of silent 
tribute to his memory. 





was to delete all words after “Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned” 
by substituting the phrase: “should 
supply such information relating to 
both the Trust Territory and the 
territory to which it is administra- 
tively linked as is necessary to enable 


the Trusteeship Council effectively 
to discharge its responsibilities under 
the Charter.” The first Canadian 
amendment was rejected by 13 votes 
in favor, 33 against and one absten- 
tion, and the second by 18 in favor, 
21 against, and five abstentions. 
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THE GREEK QUESTION 





1. Failure of Conciliation Efforts 


Failure of its efforts to settle dif- 
ferences between the four Balkan 
countries was reported by the Con- 
ciliation Committee on October 18. 
In a communication to the First 
(Political and Security) Committee, 
President Carlos P. Romulo regret- 
ted the failure but added that dis- 
cussions had served a useful purpose 
in clarifying and, in some cases, nar- 
rowing points of difference. More- 
over, the conversations may serve 
as a starting point in case conditions 
should warrant resumption of the 
Comrffittee’s work. The Committee 
itself will be happy to resume its 
efforts during the present session if 
the parties consider this desirable. 
In the meantime, it has no alterna- 
tive but to suspend its activities. 


Exploratory Talks 


Beginning October 1, the Con- 
ciliation Committee held 29 meet- 
ings. The four Balkan countries 
concerned, as well as other powers 
which might be able to assist—the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States—participated in 
the exploratory conversations. The 
draft agreement prepared by the for- 
mer Conciliation Committee which 
functioned during the last session 
of the Assembly was taken as the 
basis of discussion. 

Albania’s claim that Greece 
should give formal, de jure, recogni- 
tion to existing boundaries between 
the two countries had proved the 
stumbling block to a settlement at 
Paris last year. Thereafter, in the 
renewed efforts during the second 
part of the session, a new formula 
on this point was prepared. This 
contained additional phrases from 
which it was “reasonably plain that 
there would be an acceptance by 
both Albania and Greece of the 
existing _ boundaries.” The Greek 
Government accepted this formula 
in substance, but Albania did not 


reply. 
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During the exploratory conversa- 
tions with this session’s Councilia- 
tion Committee, the delegations of 
the four countries concerned had no 
objection to taking the text of the 
draft agreement as a basis of dis- 
cussion, although the representative 
of Albania stated that, while she 
thought it might be acceptable, he 
would have to consult his Govern- 
ment. The United Kingdom and the 
United States also agreed. 

The U.S.S.R. enumerated meas- 
ures which it considered essential 
for the regulation of the position in 
Greece. An appeal to the conflict- 
ing parties to cease military opera- 
tions should be made, and a general 
amnesty declared. General free 
parliamentary elections should be 
carried out by a supreme Greek 
body which would include repre- 
sentatives of “Greek democratic 
circles at the head of the national 
freedom movement in Greece.” 
These elections should be under the 
supervision of the representatives of 
the powers, including the U.S.S.R. 
A Joint Commission of the powers, 
including the U.S.S.R., should be 
established to control the frontiers 
between Greece and its northern 
neighbors. A concurrent declaration 
on the cessation of foreign military 
assistance to Greece, and the setting 
of a time-limit for the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Greece were 
other measures called for by the 
U.S.S.R. 

Other delegations felt, however, 
reported the Committee, that it was 
not authorized to discuss proposals 
connected with the internal affairs of 
Greece. 

Following the exploratory con- 
versations, the Conciliation Commit- 
tee prepared certain tentative sug- 
gestions for draft agreements. 


Diplomatic Relations 


The first of these was as follows: 
e “There being no state-of war be- 


tween the two countries, the two 
Governments agree to exchange dip- 
lomatic representatives as early as 
possible. Outstanding differences or 
disputes between the Governments 
may be taken by them through reg- 
ular diplomatic channels.” 

This reproduced the first par- 
agraph of the draft agreement sub- 
mitted to the parties last May. At 
that time no delegation objected to 
the paragraph. 

In view of the present state of 
relations between Yugoslavia and 
Greece, Yugoslavia proposed that 
this first suggestion might be re- 
vised, so far as Greece and Yugo- 
slavia are concerned, to read that 
the two Governments “declare them- 
selves ready to take up questions at 
issue between them through regular 
diplomatic channels.” 


Territorial Integrity 


The Committee’s second tentative 
suggestion contained two alternatives 
as follows: 

e “The two parties agree to refrain 
from the threat or use of force 
against each other’s territorial in- 
tegrity” or 

e “The two parties agree not to use 
force or the threat of force for the 
purpose of changing the existing 
boundaries between them.” 

The Committee explained that 
both the Albanian and Greek dele- 
gations had maintained their respec- 
tive points of view on the boundary 
question. Albania asked for a clause 
by which the two Governments 
would recognize that boundary as 
final. Greece felt that it could not 
accept a formula which would pre- 
judge this question. As a com- 
promise between these two positions, 
therefore, the Committee put for- 
ward the two alternatives. 

In its reply to these suggestions, 
the Albanian delegation suggested a 
wording to recognize the present 
boundaries as final. The Greek dele- 
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gauon proposed to combine the two 
alternatives because of the useful 
elements in each. Yugoslavia pre- 
ferred the first alternative. 


Frontier Convention 


The Conciliation Committee’s 
third tentative suggestion was: 
e “The two Governments will enter 
into immediate negotiations with a 
view to the drawing up of a frontier 
convention.” 

This text reproduced paragraph 2 
of the draft agreement proposed last 
May, which had met no objection. 

Yugoslavia proposed that the two 
Governments agree to enter into 
negotiations concerning the imple- 
mentation of the existing arrange- 
ment of November 2, 1927, regard- 
ing special favors accorded to 
frontier traffic, and the implementa- 
tion of other agreements regarding 
communications and transit. 


Mixed Frontier Commission 


The Conciliation Committee’s 
fourth tentative suggestion was this: 
e “In order to assist the two Gov- 
ernments in relation to frontier mat- 
ters, there will be established im- 





Selim Sarper, of Turkey (left), Vice-Chairman of the First Committee and a 
member of the Conciliation Committee, with Ales Bebler (centre) and Dr. 
Joza Vilfan, both of Yugoslavia. 


mediately a mixed Frontier Commis- 
sion. Such Commission will be 
constituted of one representative of 
each Government and, by agreement 
between the two_ representatives, 
shall have access to the frontier 
zones of either state. In the first in- 
stance, the Commission will be 
established for a period of one year. 
The Commission will continue to 
function after the expiration of that 


Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon (left), with Sophocles Venizelos (centre) and 


Panayotis Pipinelis, of Greece. 





period unless, within one month be- 
fore such expiration, either Govern- 
ment notifies the other of its inten- 
tion to terminate the Commission.” 


This is similar to paragraph 4 of 
the draft agreement of last May, but 
the second sentence stems from a 
U.S.S.R. amendment. The latter 
proposed that access to the frontier 
zones should be “with the agreement 
of both parties.” This view was also 
held by Albania. Other delegations, 
however, felt that agreement between 
the two “representatives” should be 
sufficient. 

The Greek Government thought 
that the Commission’s access to the 
frontier zone should not be made to 
depend on agreement between the 
two representatives. Greece was 
ready to permit the Commission to 
discharge its functions freely on its 
territory. 

Bulgaria would prefer the Fron- 
tier Commission to be composed 
solely of representatives of the coun- 
tries concerned and to have access 
to the frontier zone of either state 
only by ad hoc agreement between 
the interested parties. 


Functions of Commission 


The Committee’s fifth tentative 
suggestion was as follows: 


e “The functions of the mixed 
Frontier Commission will be to act 
as a mediating authority in order to 
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prevent border incidents and to settle 
disputes arising therefrom; to assist 
the Governments in handling ex- 
peditiously and wherever possible on 
the spot controversies arising under 
frontier conventions between them, 
and generally to assist the Govern- 
ments in assuring most friendly rela- 
tions between the Greek and 
authorities on either side of 
the border.” 

A similar provision in the last 
draft agreement had met no objec- 
tion. 








Neutral Chairman or Referee 


On two other points the Commit- 
tee did not offer suggested texts. The 
Greek delegation proposed that the 
Frontier Commissions should have 
neutral Chairmen. This was opposed 
by the other parties, and the Con- 
ciliation Committee therefore en- 
visaged the appointment of a 
Referee. 

Albania maintained its objection, 
and Yugoslavia considered the pro- 
posal superfluous. 

Greece insisted, however, that at 
least a Referee should be named by 
the United Nations. 


Greek Children 


The second point on which the 
Conciliation Committee suggested no 
specific text related to the return of 
Greek children to Greece. There 


THE GREEK QUESTION 


seemed to be general agreement, the 
Committee commented, on the im- 
plementation of the Assembly’s 
resoluiton on this matter. 

The Greek delegation asked for 
a clause providing for the prompt 
and sincere implementation of the 
resolution. Yugoslavia said that it 
had accepted the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion and that it was useless to in- 
clude such a provision. Albania said 
that no Greek children were left in 
Albania since last December. It 
was therefore not concerned with 
the question. 


Verification of Disarmament 


At the request of Greece, Albania 
was asked whether it would agree to 
United Nations verification of the 
disarmament of guerillas in its ter- 
ritory. To this the Albanian repre- 
sentative replied that Greek partisans 
have been disarmed and interned. It 
was useless to send United Nations 
observers to confirm this. Emphasiz- 
ing that the problem was not one 
of Greece’s relations with its north- 
ern neighbors, but of the internal 
Greek situation, he fully associated 
himself with the Soviet proposals to 
the Committee. 


General Observations 


In answer to questions put by the 
Conciliation Committee, the Greek 
delegation stated orally that it was 
in principle willing to sign an agree- 





ment as set out in the tentative sug- 
gestions. The Yugoslav representa- 
tive said orally that his Government 
did not exclude the possibility of 
signing a separate agreement with 
Greece. He was not, however, in 
a position to state when a decsion of 
his Government on this matter could 
be expected. 

In the written reply on the tenta- 
tive suggestions, the Yugoslav dele- 
gation said that relations between 
Greece and Yugoslavia are an in- 
tegral part of the general political 
relations in the Balkans. It therefore 
reserved its right to decide on the 
final acceptance of the text when it 
had been sufficiently informed on the 
point of view of the other interested 
states. 

Bulgaria agreed in principle with 
all the points contained in the tenta- 
tive suggestions except in regard to 
the Frontier Commission. It added 
that an agreement between Bulgaria 
and Greece could be achieved only 
within the framework of a general 
agreement between the interested 
Balkan countries. Bulgaria also em- 
hasized the need for pacification in- 
side Greece. This would be possible 
only after a general amnesty and 
democratic elections. 

While regretting that he had to 
make a report of a negative char- 
acter, President Romulo assured the 
First Committee that the Concilia- 
tion Committee had done everything 
in its power to facilitate agreement. 


2. Action on Suspending Death Sentences 


The Assembly’s First (Political 
and Security) Committee returned 
to consideration of the Greek ques- 
tion on October 24. Before taking 
up the substance of the matter, it 
discussed through five meetings pos- 
sible action on death sentence passed 
by military courts in Greece for 
political reasons. 

During the earlier debates in 
September (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
VII, no. 8), Poland proposed that 
the Committee should appeal to the 
Greek authorities to suspend all 
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executions and court martial pro- 
cedures and, in particular, set aside 
the death sentence on Catherine 
Zevgos. This proposal the Commit- 
tee rejected. 

Meanwhile, the Greek represent- 
ative informed the Committee on 
September 29 that under a new bill 
submitted to the Greek Parliament 
most of the guilty persons who had 
been sentenced to various punish- 
ments short of the death penalty 
would be interned in re-education 
camps, and that all cases of capital 


punishment would be referred to the 
Court of Appeal. 

While the Committee’s Concilia- 
tion Committee was conducting its 
negotiations (see page 593) and the 
Committee itself was dealing with 
other agenda items pending a re- 
port on the conciliation efforts, the 
question came up again on October 
3, 4, and 5, when Poland and the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. asked about the 
reported execution of Georgios 
Demosthenes, a Greek trade union 
leader. 
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The Greek representative ex- 
plained on October 4 that this 
prisoner had been condemned to 
death by a legal court which had 
been set up in accordance with 
existing laws. He had been found 
guilty of treason and seditious activi- 
ties by the unanimous decision of 
a court martial in Athens on 
September 23. The Greek Govern- 
ment could not instruct a court to 
suspend or repeal a sentence pro- 
nounced in accordance with the law, 
without first changing that law. That 
was why the Government had 
tabled a bill to modify the existing 
procedure. The prisoner, however, 
had been executed before the pro- 
mulgation of that law. 


Motion for Reopening Question 


The next day, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, 
of Poland, moved to reopen the 
Greek question. The Committee 
had understood from the statement 
by Panayotis Pipinelis, of Greece, 
on September 29, he said, that the 
law had already been passed and 
that the executions had already 
been stayed. But the execution of 
Georgios Demosthenes had _ taken 
place on the morning of September 
30, at least twelve hours after that 
statement. In addition, four mem- 
bers of the Greek Communist Party 
—one of them the Secretary of the 
Communist Party for the Islands of 
the Aegean Sea—had been shot in 
Athens by firing squads. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy argued that the 
Committee should reopen the dis- 
cussion on the terror in Greece, the 
death sentences, and the courts 
martial in order to permit the sub- 
mission of proposals recommending 
clemency. Many lives were at stake, 
apart from that of Catherine Zev- 
gos, he said. Mrs. Zevgos was the 
widow of an EAM representative to 
the former Security Council Com- 
mission of Investigation in the 
Greek Question who had been as- 
sassinated on his way to a meeting 
with that Commission. 

Vague oral appeals were of no 
avail, the Polish representative con- 
tended. Of the ten men who had 
been saved provisionally by such an 
appeal in the past, two had sub- 
sequently been shot. Georgios 
Demosthenes had sent an appeal to 
the United Nations, but it had been 
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intercepted by the prison authorities. 

The Polish proposal to reopen 
the question was rejected by a vote 
of 34—6, with 14 abstentions. 


Further Information Sought 
Failure in its efforts was reported 
by the Conciliation Committee on 
October 18, but a detailed, factual 
report was not then ready. Mr. 
Katz-Suchy asked for information 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (left), of the 
U.S.S.R., and Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 


on what had been done in connec- 
tion with his request that the Com- 
mittee seek a suspension of terror- 
ism in Greece. The Chairman 
promised to communicate with As- 
sembly President Romulo on the 
question. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


Six days later, when the Com- 
mittee returned to the Greek ques- 
tion, the first issue taken up was the 
question of the death sentences. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., said that the military court 
in Athens was continuing to pass 
death sentences. On October 13, it 
had sentenced eight members of the 
liberation movement who had 
fought heriocally against the Hitler- 
ite invaders. They were condemned 
without proof after having given in- 
formation on an orgy of cruelty at 
the headquarters of the Piraeus 
police. Greek patriots were sub- 








jected to all kinds of torture, Mr. 
Vyshinsky charged. They were 
tortured by fire, their hair was torn 
out, and they were driven to in- 
sanity and suicide. 

As the families of the eight con- 
demned persons had appealed to the 
U.S.R.R. Government to save them, 
his delegation submitted a draft 
resolution calling on the Greek Gov- 
vernment to suspend and repeal 
those sentences. The proposal listed 
the names of Evangelia Saradzis, 
Dimitrios Mouratidis, Artemios 
Joanidis, Sotirois Barbounakis, Geor- 
gios Iliopoulos, Jakovos Thamelis, 
Antonios Strelkakos, and Catherine 
Telahani (Zevgos). Mr. Katz-Suchy 
later offered an amendment to in- 
clude the name of Dr. Spiros Krit- 
sitis, which Mr. Vyshinsky accepted. 


Greek Reply 


In reply, Mr, Pipinelis expressed 
surprise that representatives who 
once again were invoking humani- 
tarian considerations did not realize 
that there were cases more worthy 
of consideration closer to their own 
sphere of activity, such as in Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and in the 
U.S.S.R. itself. It was easy to form 
an opinion on the real motives of 
those who were accusing the Greek 
Government. 

Mr. Pipinelis explained that his 
previous statement to the Commit- 
tee meant merely that all cases 
would be considered by a reprieve 
court, but not that all the executions 
would be suspended. Actually, since 
the tabling of the bill providing for 
appeals to such a court, no further 
executions had taken place. Con- 
sequently the Soviet Union delega- 
tion had changed its tactics: now 
it was no longer concerned with 
executions, but with convictions, as 
if the workings of the Greek courts 
could be stopped at the bidding of 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
or of any other country. 

Mr. Pipinelis denied that the per- 
sons in question had been con- 
demned for holding ideas different 
from those of the Government. 
Nothing but sabotage and acts of 
sedition had necessitated vigorous 
repressive measures. But with the 
return of peace and the end of for- 
eign intervention, even greater 
clemency would prevail. 
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In addition to fanatics and for- 
eign agents, a number of unfortu- 
nate persons had also committted 
crimes. Those who had led them 
astray now wanted to interfere, not 
because of humanity but because 
they desired to retain intact a crimi- 
nal system of foreign agents. 


Further Debate 


Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S. R., in turn, labeled 
as a “a blatant lie’ Mr. Pipinelis’ 
statement on September 29 that his 
Government had decided that the 
files of all those condemned to death 
would be transmitted to a reprieve 
court. Mass executions were still 
taking place for fear the General 
Assembly might, as a result of the 
work of the Conciliation Committee, 
call on the Greek Government to 
stop the terror. The number of 
death sentences quoted by Mr. 
Pipinelis did not include the secret 
executions without trial for “at- 
tempting” to escape, or in so-called 
rehabilitation camps. Dr. Manuil- 
sky observed that those who de- 
served to be condemned were the 
“vicious clique” who had _ seized 
power in Greece and were asking 
the United States for the where- 
withal to continue the civil war. He 
fully supported the U.S.S.R. draft 
resoluiton, as did Kuzma V. Kiselev, 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 

For the United States, Benjamin 
Cohen remarked that probably all 
the representatives would like to see 
military executions stopped through- 
out the world. Everyone wanted the 
conditions necessitating these sen- 
tences to be eliminated, but the First 
Committee had repeatedly decided 
in the past that it was not competent 
to deal with individual cases. 
Neither the Assembly nor the Com- 
mittee could set itself up as a court 
of appeal. If the Committee wanted 
a normal situation to prevail in 
Greece, it should concentrate on the 
problem before it, namely, the 
threats to the territorial integrity 
and _ political independence for 
Greece, which were the reason for 
martial law in Greece. 

In reply, Mr. Katz-Suchy declared 
that the main reason for the debate 
was United States intervention in 
Greece. The Governments which 
had thus intervened shared responsi- 
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bility for the executions with the 


Greek Government. 

Also supporting the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution, Dr. Vladimir Clementis, 
of Czechoslovakia, said that if the 
United States view that the United 
Nations could not deal with specific 
cases were adopted, the names in the 
U.S.S.R. proposal could be deleted 
so that the appeal to the Greek Gov- 
ernment would be of a _ general 
nature. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Antonio P. 
Chanco, of the Philippines, thought 
that the execution of dissidents in 
Greece could not be dealt with 
separately from the Greek question 
as a whole, for this could only divert 
the attention of the Committee from 
the deadlock which the negotiations 
had reached. An appeal to humani- 
tarian feelings would have but little 
value so long as the Greek Govern- 
ment could maintain that it was 
forced to take repressive measures 
in order to safeguard its sovereignty 
and authority. 


When a between 


settlement 


Greece and its neighbors was close, 
however, an appeal for clemency 


passing death sentences although 
the Government was announcing 
that the victory was won. Could it 
be, he asked, that the Greek Gov- 
ernment wished to take reprisals 
against its enemy? 

Citing what he called a reign of 
terror among the Slavonik-speaking 
Macedonian population of North- 
ern Greece, Ales Bebler, of Yugo- 
slavia, also charged that measures 
taken by the Greek authorities were 
in the nature of reprisals, for which 
there was no military justification, 

Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, could not support the U.S.S.R. 
proposal, because, he said, the Com- 
mittee was totally ignorant of the 
facts of the case. The persons men- 
tioned might be innocent, but they 
might equally well be guilty. More- 
over, even if the Committee were 
fully acquainted with the facts, it 
could not ask a Member state to 
suspend measures it intended to 
take. 


Mexican Suggestion 


For Mexico, Dr. Pedro de Alba 
considered that the United Nations 





Left to right: Prof. Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay; Benjamin 
Cohen, of the United States; and Sir Terence Shone, of the United Kingdom. 


might then be made for two rea- 
sons: it might become an integral 
part of the general agreement, and 
its practical purpose would be to 
create a conciliatory atmosphere in 
Greece itself. The Philippine dele- 
gation would abstain from voting on 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution. Thai- 
land also said that it would abstain. 


Question of Reprisals 


Mr. Vyshinsky pointed out that 
the Greek courts martial were still 


had no course open to it but to in- 
sist, when it was in a position to do 
so, on the observance of the prin- 
ciples of human dignity and of the 
right to live. 

From a_ strictly humanitarian 
point of view, his delegation could 
not be indifferent to a problem in- 
volving human lives and human 
dignity. Although the First Com- 
mittee had no right to ask the Greek 
Government to show mercy to the 
eight persons mentioned in the 
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U.S.S.R. draft resolution, it could 
send its official records to the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly and to the 
Secretary-General and ask them to 
use their good offices to induce 
the Greek Government to show 
clemency. 


Other Views 


Guy de la Tournelle, of France, 
could not support the Soviet pro- 
posal, which he considered incom- 
plete for not mentioning veterans of 
the Resistance who were now being 
killed and wounded by the bullets of 
certain satellite Governments, or 
Greek children under fifteen who 
were sent back to Greece in the 
ranks of the partisans, only to be 
killed in battle. 

Fernand van Langenhove, of Bel- 
guim, also considered the Soviet pro- 
posal as inacceptable, since it sought 





Paul Martin (left), of Canada, and 
Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand. 


to substitute the Committee for the 
appeal court. He and Sir Terence 
Shone, of the United Kingdom, who 
shared these views, argued that the 
Committe should proceed without 
further delay to the real question at 
issue, that of threats to the political 
independence and _ territorial in- 
tegrity of Greece. 


Colombian Proposal 


During the discussion, several 
proposals were submitted. The Co- 
lombian delegation, said Dr. Fer- 
nando Londono y Londono, would 
support any appeal to conciliation 
and justice in the national, as in the 
international, sphere. It was in that 
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_ Spirit that he submitted a draft 


resoluion addressing “a request to 
all the governments of the world 
that death sentences already passed 
for crimes of a political nature be 
suspended, taking into consideration 
that a universal practice of clemency 
would favor the plans for the read- 
justment of international peace and 
security.” 


Paraguayan Draft Resolution 


Paraguay then offered a proposal 
to call on the Greek nation “to put 
an end to all acts of sabotage, 
executions, and, in general, all deeds 
of violence as a political weapon in 
its civic and democratic activities, 
in order that spiritual peace may be 
restored to the noble and cour- 
ageous Greek people.” 

Dr. Luis Oscar Boettner said, 
however, that Paraguay fully agreed 
with the substance of the Colombian 
proposal, and, if it were adopted, 
he would have no objection to with- 
drawing his draft resolution. 


Proposal by Uruguay 


A Uruguayan draft resolution 
proposed that the First Committee 
should “recommend the commuta- 
tion of all death sentences passed in 
any of the countries applying this 
penalty in accordance with the do- 
mestic legislation,” and urging them 
at the same time “to eliminate this 
penalty from their legislation.” 


Ecuadorean Draft Resolution 


An Ecuadorean proposal, as later 
revised, would have the First Com- 
mittee request the President of the 
General Assembly “to negotiate 
with the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Greece concerning the 
suspension of death sentences passed 
by military courts for political rea- 
sons, as long as the Conciliation 
Committee is in existence.” 


Question of Competence 


As the discussion proceeded, Dr. 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon, pro- 
posed that the Committee should 
vote on the question of whether it 
was competent to decide on pro- 
posals regarding the death sentences 
pronounced in certain countries. 
Following this suggestion separate 





Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte (left), of 
Ecuador, and Mohamed Kamel Abdul 
Rahim Bey, of Egypt. 


votes were then taken by which it 
was decided that the Committee was 
not competent to adopt the follow- 
ing draft resolutions: 

e The U.S.S.R. proposal, as amend- 
ed by Poland, regarding the nine 
prominent public figures sentenced 
to death—by a vote of 31-16, with 
12 abstentions. 

e The Paraguayan proposal calling 
on the Greek nation—by a vote of 
40-7, with 10 abstentions. 

e The Colombian proposal making 
a request to all governments of the 
world—by a vote of 39-8, with 8 
abstentions. 

e The Uruguayan proposal recom- 
mending the commutation of all 
death sentences passed in any coun- 
try—by a vote of 40-8, with 8 
abstentions. 

Then, by a vote of 31-16, with 
12 abstentions, the Committee de- 
cided that it was competent to adopt 
the revised Ecuadorean proposal re- 
quesitng the President of the As- 
sembly to negotiate with Greek 
representatives. 


Amendments 


The United States proposed to 
amend this by adding a request 
that the Assembly President also 
negotiate “with the representatives 
of other states concerned regarding 
the suspension of any aid being 
given to other Greek guerrillas con- 
trary to the outstanding resolutions 
of.the General Assembly.” 

The U.S.S.R. also proposed two 
amendments—to provide that the 
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negotiations would concern the 
“cancellation” as well as the sus- 
pension of death sentences, and to 
delete the phrase “as long as the 
Conciliation Committee is in exist- 
ence.” 

In view of these amendments, and 
in order to eliminate the possibility 
of any further counter-amendments, 
Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, of 
Ecuador, submitted a _ revised 
version. He hoped that all the 
amendments so far submitted would 
be withdrawn. 

As proposed in this revision, the 
First Committee would request the 
Assembly President “to ascertain the 
views of the Government of Greece 
concerning the suspension of death 
sentences passed by military courts 
for political reasons, as long as the 
Conciliation Committee is in exist- 
ence.” 

The United States delegation still 
felt that it was not the proper pro- 
cedure to single out the problem of 
the death sentence, while ignoring 
other factors which were, in many 
ways, more important. Neverthe- 
less, in order to expedite the work 
of the Committee, Mr. Cohen said 
that his delegation would withdraw 
its amendment. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, however, could 
not withdraw the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments. Furthermore, he proposed 
a third amendment to revise the 
text to read as originally worded— 
the Assembly President would 


THE GREEK QUESTION 


“negotiate,” not merely “ascertain 
the views” of the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

On separate roll-call votes then 
being taken, the three U.S.S.R. 
amendments were rejected 25-6, 
with 21 abstentions; 16-15, with 22 
abstentions; and 23-14, with 17 
abstentions. 


Proposal Adopted 


Thereupon Mr. Vyshinsky stated 
that, although the amendments had 
not passed, the Ecuadorean draft 
resolution was an expression of a 
modest and inadequate concern re- 
garding the death sentences: its 
adoption could be interpreted only 
as being designed to influence the 
Greek Government to suspend and 
eventually cancel these sentences. 
Accordingly, despite the many draw- 
backs, the U.S.S.R. delegation would 
support it. 

The Ecuadorean proposal was 
then adopted by a vote of 40-4, with 
10 abstentions, and accordingly the 
Committee requested the Assembly’s 
President to ascertain the views of 
the Greek Government concerning 
the suspension of death sentences. 

After the voting, several delega- 
tions explained their positions. 

India voted in favor on the un- 
derstanding that the words, “for 
political reasons,” pertained to poli- 
tical parties and the expression of 
political opinions. 


Norway’s negative vote on the 
U.S.S.R. amendments did not mean 
a lack of concern for the death sen- 
tences. Norway hoped that the 
Greek Government would take note 
of the deep concern shown in the 
Committee and would display the 
utmost degree of mercy in dealing 
with political adversaries. 

The Union of South Africa voted 
against the Ecuadorean proposal on 
the ground that it constituted inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
Greece. 

Withdrawal of the United States 
amendments compelled Greece to 
abstain because it felt that the 
Ecuadorean proposal was incom- 
plete without those amendments. 
Otherwise Greece would have ac- 
cepted it without reservation, for 
Greece was in favor of abolition of 
capital punishment. However, the 
assassins should take the initiative 
by stopping their crimes. 

Colombia’s stand was similar to 
that of Greece, and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R.’s_ similar to that of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Vyshinsky commented in 
concluusion that the representative 
of Greece had made it clear that 
his Government still maintained its 
position of carrying out the death 
sentences. The U.S.S.R. delegation 
would continue the fight to save 
Greek patriots and felt confident 
that the Assembly would assist this 
fight. 


3. Continuation of Special Committee 


Continuation of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans with its previous terms of ref- 
erence and added instructions was 
recommended by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee on Novem- 
ber 4. The Committee also recom- 
mended an appeal for the early re- 
turn of Greek children to their 
homes. (See page 605). 

These decisions came at the end 
of a lengthy debate at fourteen meet- 
ings of the Committee, beginning Oc- 
tober 27. 

In the course of these discussions, 
the Committee instructed the Secre- 
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tary-General on October 31 to re- 
quest Albania to ensure that attacks 
from Albanian territory on legally 
apppointed observers of the United 
Nations “are immediately ended.” 


Joint Draft Resolution 

Explaining the draft resolutions on 
the continuation of the Special Com- 
mittee and on the repatriation of 
Greek children, which were spon- 
sored jointly by Australia, China, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, Benjamin Cohen, of the 
United States, said that his Govern- 
ment believed that it would be pru- 


dent for the United Nations to be 
vigilant on the northern frontiers of 
Greece while seeking a peaceful set- 
tlement in the Balkans. 

The guerrillas had stated that the 
democratic army had not put down 
its weapons, but merely stood at 
ground arms. The United States un- 
derstood that there were at least 
8,500 Greek guerrillas in Albania 
and about 3,000 in Bulgaria. The 
problem could therefore not be con- 
sidered as finished. It was appro- 
priate to enquire as to the precise lo- 
cation of those guerrillas and wheth- 
er, as Albania and Bulgaria had as- 
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Left to right: Dr. Nissim Mevorah, of Bulgaria; Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of 
Poland; Mihal Prifti, of Albania. 


serted, they had in fact been dis- 
armed and interned in accordance 
with the principles normally govern- 
ing the relations between peaceful 
states. 

The joint draft resolution on con- 
tinuing the Special Committee, said 
Mr. Cohen, was similar to the reso- 
lutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly in 1947 and 1948. It noted 
the assistance given by Albania and 
Bulgaria to the guerrillas and called 
on them and all other states to cease 
giving such support, whether of a di- 
rect or indirect character. It called 
on the northern neighbors of Greece 
to co-operate in the settlement of dif- 
ferences by peaceful means and par- 
ticularly to establish diplomatic re- 
lations and arrange for conventions 
concerned with the regulation of 
their common frontiers. The Special 
Committee should aid the Govern- 
ments concerned in attaining these 
ends by offering its good offices. That 
Committee or another international 
agency should verify th® disarma- 
ment of Greek guerrillas in the neigh- 
boring countries. 

The draft resolution further called 
on all states harboring Greek na- 
tionals to facilitate the repatriation 
of those wishing to return to Greece. 
It also authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to extend any feasible assitance 
through appropriate channels in the 
work of repatriation or resettlement. 
Finally, it envisaged aid. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal 


For the U.S.S.R., Andrei Y. Vy- 
shinsky said that during the work 
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of the Conciliation Committee, two 
important aspects had arisen—the 
question of the borders between 
Greece and its neighbors, and the 
question of the internal situation in 
Greece. It was ridiculous to allege 
that Albania had thwarted the work 
of the Committee. If the Assem- 
bly’s recommendation for the re- 
establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations had not been implemented 
yet, the responsibility rested squarely 
on the Greek Government, which 
refused to abandon its territorial am- 
bitions with respect to Albania as 
well as to some other neighbors. Dis- 
agreement could easily be removed 
by acceptance of the formula that 
the existing border should be the 
final one. 

As for the internal situation in 
Greece, which was_ inextricably 
linked with the question of the ex- 
ternal relations of Greece, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky said that that situation must 
be normalized. Such normalization 
could be effected through a number 
of measures mentioned in_ the 
U.S.S.R. proposal to the Conciliation 
Committee (see page 593) which the 
U.S.S.R. delegation was resubmitting 
in the form of a draft resolution to 
the First Committee. 


Other Views 


Contending that this proposal 
would represent a gross interference 
in the internal affairs of Greece, Hec- 
tor McNeil, of the United Kingdom, 
declared that*there was no doubt of 
the existence of a systematic and de- 
signed threat to the territorial in- 


tegrity of Greece. It was also ap- 
parent that those who had created 
the threat had been unwilling to offer 
any proof of their desire to remedy 
the situation. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, on the other hand, 
contended that the Special Commit- 
tee’s report was biased, unjudicial, 
contradictory, and inconsistent. Its 
work was characterized by a tenden- 
tious distortion of facts and by er- 
roneous conclusions. The Committee 
should be abolished because it served 
no useful purpose and because the 
material which it submitted misled 
the Assembly into taking action 
which further complicated the rela- 
tions between Greece and its north- 
ern neighbors and did not help the 
internal situation. 

Panayotis Pipinelis, of Greece, as- 
serted that the frontier question with 
Albania should be settled by refer- 
ence to an international court and 
that it need not be a bar to har- 
monious co-existence with Albania. 
However, it was a violation of inter- 
national law and a threat to the peace 
to adopt a hostile attitude and de- 
mand the abandonment of any claim 
in order to bring about a settlement. 


The issue, he said, concerned a 
long-standing injustice which grew 
with the passage of time. It con- 
cerned the future of 100,000 Greeks 
in an area which had not been in- 
cluded in Greece after their war of 
liberation. 


The new aspects of the Greek 
question were the greatly improved 
situation as between Yugoslavia and 
Greece; the victory of the Greek 
army over the guerrilla bands, al- 
though some 10,000 guerrillas re- 
ceived into Albania and Bulgaria 
were still a virtual menace; and the 
enlargement of the geographical area 
of danger, with other Balkan coun- 
tries, particularly Yugoslavia, now 
feeling threatened. 


This remark, elicited from Ales 
Bebler, of Yugoslavia, the: rejoinder 
that the Greek guerrilla movement 
began as a spontaneous internal re- 
action against British forces occupy- 
ing Greece and that the movement 
had persisted for years as an expres- 
sion of the revolt of the people. It 
was a fact that no guerrilla move- 
ment was possible if the people them- 
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selves did not revolt. Yugoslavia, 
said Mr. Bebler, would prefer to de- 
fend its own case in the Committee 
without the aid of the Greek repre- 
sentative. 

Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., argued that the po- 
litical views of its members were re- 
flected in all the findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations of the 
Special Committee. Testimony had 
been given to the Committee that 
Greek soldiers had collected military 
and political data in Albania for the 
British and Americans; also that the 
Committee had participated with the 
Greek General Staff in the direction 
of operations in the Grammes re- 
gion. The First Committee should 
investigate the actions of the Special 
Committee. 


Australian Suggestions 


For the Australian delegation, N. 
J. O. Makin suggested a sketch plan 
which he thought could be imple- 
mented under the joint draft resolu- 
tion if adopted. It related to the 
problem of Greek nationals who had 
left the country for various reasons. 
He believed that it was the duty of 
the United Nations to initiate action 
to repatriate to Greece as many of 
them as possible. While this would 
require the co-operation of the north- 
ern neighbors, he thought that the 
chances of obtaining that co-opera- 
tion were now brighter than ever. No 
Greek national would be forced to 
return against his will. 

It was envisaged that all persons 
would return under a United Nations 
guarantee of safe custody to a “pro- 
tected” area, outside of Greek terri- 
tory, which would be maintained and 
administered exclusively by the 
United Nations through the Secre- 
tary-General. Such persons would 
be assured protection as long as they 
remained in that area, and their de- 
parture to destinations inside Greece 
would be subject to whatever condi- 
tions and guarantees the Greek au- 
thorities might deem advisable. De- 
parture to destinations elsewhere 
would be subject to whatever condi- 
tions the Secretary-General, or the 
country willing to accept that person, 
might deem advisable. 

Mr. Makin stressed the advantages 
of the United Nations’ assuming re- 
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sponsibility for the scheme. If the 
appeal succeeded, the power and 
prestige of the United Nations would 
be increased all over the world. But 
the scheme could not fail completely, 
since some guerrillas would have had 
the opportunity of returning home, 
and the General Assembly would 
be in a position to gauge the situa- 
tion from a new angle. The mere 
effort would be a moral victory. 

Among the few who commented 
on this Australian suggestion, Mr. 
McNeil expressed interest, but con- 
sidered the proposal ambitious and 
involved. Moreover, the matter 
seemed to be one that should come 
at the end of a process, so the need 
for it did not arise at this stage. At 
any rate, the joint draft resolution 
authorized such action. 


Withdrawal of British Troops 


During the course of a statement 
in which he argued that none of the 
points in the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion was acceptable, Mr. McNeil in- 
formed the Committee of an an- 
nouncement made that day in the 
British House of Commons. In ac- 
cordance with Britain’s intentions to 
withdraw its troops from Greece as 
soon as practicable, the announce- 
ment said, those troops remaining in 
Greece would be withdrawn in the 
near future, in view of the altered 
situation resulting from the victories 
of the Greek armies. The various 
British military missions to Greece 





would not be withdrawn at the same 
time. This development did not 
mean a lessening of interest in the 
security and well-being of the Greek 
people. 

Reiterating the argument that the 
situation in Greece arose from inter- 
nal difficulties created by the inter- 
vention of the United Kingdom and 
later by the United States in Greece’s 
intzrnal affairs, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, 
of Poland, asserted that concilia- 
tion was required, but no serious 
effort had yet been made. The United 
States Government, he said, wished 
neither peace nor conciliation, for it 
wanted to continue to use Greece in 
its strategic plan. Without saying it, 
Mr. McNeil had made it clear that 
the British naval and air units would 
remain in Greece. 


Albania and Bulgaria Heard 


Following a Committee decision to 
hear them, Mihal Prifti, of Albania, 
and Dr. Nissim Mevorah, of Bul- 
garia, made statements and an- 
swered questions put by members at 
the two meetings on November 2. 

Mr. Prifti denied that Albania had 
caused the failure of the efforts of 
the Conciliation Committee and 
charged that the only reason for the 
serious situation existing in Greece 
was the interference of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom and the mainte- 
nance of an oppressive regime by 
means of armed force. The Govern- 


Left to right: Dr. Vladimir Clementis, of Czechoslovakia, with Yakov A. 
Malik and Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R. 














ments of Washington, London, and 
Athens, by refusing to accept the just 
proposals of the U.S.S.R., Albania, 
and Bulgaria, intended to bring about 
the failure of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee and to shift responsibility for 
that failure to the other parties. 

Albania had already said that it 
would consider the Special Commit- 
tee as illegal and would never assist 
or recognize it. That Committee’s 
charges were as serious as they were 
groundless. 

It was true that Albania had shelt- 
ered wounded Greek partisans for 
humanitarian reasons and in con- 
formity with international law, but 
no Greek partisans, to the knowledge 
of the Albania authorities, had re- 
turned to Greece after leaving hos- 
pital. It was also untrue, Mr. Prifti 
said, that Albania had assisted or 
supplied the Greek democratic army, 
or had authorized it to use Albanian 
territory for tactical purposes. It 
was an insult to the sovereign state 
of Albania to accuse it of having 
helped the democratic Greek army 
to recruit partisans on its territory. 
Similarly insulting were the alleged 
charges of the recruiting of Greek 
children. 

Furthermore, the Albanian Gov- 
ernment had never interfered in the 
domestic affairs of Greece. It had 
never given armed assistance to the 
democratic soldiers, nor allowed 
them to go into Albania and then 
return to Greece. The Albanian Gov- 
ernment interned in concentration 
camps all democratic or monarcho- 
fascist soldiers who crossed the bor- 
der. Albanian troops had orders to 
keep a strict watch on the border and 
not to advance an inch into Greek 
territory; they had observed those 
orders. 

Albania called on the First Com- 
mittee to reject the report and rec- 
ommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee, as well as the joint draft reso- 
lution based on that report, and to 
adopt the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
which provided the only equitable 
and rapid solution of the Greek prob- 
lem. 

Similarly, Dr. Mevorah argued that 
since no one had been able to sub- 
stantiate the accusations made by the 
Special Committee against his coun- 
try, those allegations were false. He 
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protested against the action of an ob- 
server group, supposedly acting on 
behalf of the United Nations, in en- 
tering Bulgarian territory without 


having sought permission from the’ 


Bulgarian Government. While par- 
tisans had often entered Bulgarian 
territory, the Bulgarian Government 
had on such occasions done all that 
it should have done and had dis- 
armed and interned all such persons. 

He could not conceive of peace in 
the Balkans so long as relations be- 
tween Albania and Greece remained 
a burning issue. The removal of the 
frontier question would settle the 
whole problem and permit Bulgaria 
to deal with the urgent task of re- 
construction. 


Questions 


Mr. Pipinelis, of Greece, then 
asked whether the Albanian Govern- 
ment could declare that it would un- 
ambiguously and without reticence 
accept the decisions to be taken by 
the Assembly. 

Mr. Prifti replied that Albania had 
always accepted and complied with 
the general principles of the Charter. 
His personal opinion was that it was 
impossible to take a position on any 
decision to be adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly when that decision was 
not known and when his country 
was not given an opportunity to ex- 
pound its point of view on it. Rec- 
ommendations of the Assembly 
which were not binding even on 
Members of the United Nations, 
might be at variance with the Char- 
ter. 

Was the Albanian Government 
prepared to declare that it would 
accept the findings on the situation 
by an international organ to be desig- 
nated by the Assembly—either the 
Special Committee or any other or- 
gan that might be appointed—asked 
Mr. Pipinelis. 

To this, Mr. Prifti said that he 
believed that it was incompatible 
with the principles of sovereignty for 
anyone to interfere in the internal 
affairs of a state. Partisans crossing 
into Albanian territory had always 
been disarmed and placed in intern- 
ment camps according to the princi- 
ples of international law. 

Mr. Pipinelis asked similar ques- 
tions of the Bulgarian representative, 





to which Dr. Mevorah replied that 
he believed that his Government 
should be asked rather whether it 
accepted a specific solution. In that 
case, his Government would have 
submitted its answer in due course. 
He pointed out that there was dis- 
agreement in the General Assembly 
itself regarding the matter referred to 
in the second question. Moreover, 
Bulgaria, although small, was proud 
of its sovereignty and could not ac- 
cept an investigating committee de- 
signed to prove the allegations of Mr. 
Pipinelis. 

Mr. Prifti and Dr. Mevorah said 
that they would submit written an- 
swers to some of the other questions 
asked. They replied in the affirma- 
tive when asked by Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., if they considered 
that their Governments, in partici- 
pating in the work of the Concilia- 
tion Committee, had displayed an ar- 
dent desire to co-operate with the 
United Nations in maintaining and 
strengthening peace. And Mr. Prifti 
answered in the negative when Stefan 
Wierblowski, of Poland, asked him 
whether the Greek Government’s 
covetous designs on Albanian terri- 
tory and its refussal to recognize the 
Greek-Albanian border as _ final, 
helped to foster friendly and normal 
relations between Greece and AIl- 
bania. 

Sir Terence Shone, of the United 
Kingdom, asked what the Albanian 
and Bulgarian Governments intended 
to do with the guerrillas interned in 
camps in their territories. Mr. Prifti 
denied that there was a substantial 
number of Greek partisan soldiers in 
Albania—the number had been re- 
ported regularly to the Secretary- 
General—and those remaining in Al- 
bania would be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with international law. Dr. 
Mevorah said that the persons in 
question were respected as refugees 
and were given the internationally ac- 
cepted right of asylum. They would 
return to Greece when the conditions 
that had turned them into refugees 
no longer obtained and when they 
no longer run the risk of being in- 
terned. 


“Free Albania Committee” 


Dr. Manuilsky asked how the Gov- 
ernment of Albania viewed the so- 
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called “Free Albania Committee” 
which was active on French terri- 
tory and whose purpose was to over- 
throw the present people’s democratic 
regime in Albania. 

Mr. Prifti replied that the estab- 
lishment of that so-called committee 
in France and the activities of those 
in sympathy with it in France, the 
United States, and the United King- 
dom were evidence of the negative 
and unfriendly attitude of those Gov- 
ernments towards his Government 
and people. 

At this, Guy de la Tournelle, of 
France, remarked that he had no of- 
ficial information on the existence 
of such a committee. However, he 
supposed that such a committee ex- 
isted and that there was in France 
a great number of Albanians enjoy- 
ing the right of asylum referred to by 
Dr. Mevorah. Since Albania and 
France entertained absolutely regular 
and correct diplomatic relations, it 
was through their representatives 
that the Albanian Government could 
address itself to the Government of 
France. 


Greek Seamen 


There was some discussion of a 
question raised by Dr. Manuilsky re- 
garding certain Greek seamen de- 
tained by United States immigration 
authorities. Mr. Cohen said that this 
question had no relationship with the 
subject under discussion. The sea- 
men were being held for deportation, 
not because of their political convic- 
tions but because they had violated 
United States immigration regula- 
tions. Some of them were guilty of 
serious breaches of United States 
law. 

Mr. Bebler asked for an explana- 
tion of the term “Greek guerrillas” in 
the joint draft resolution. He won- 
dered if it would apply to the Greek 
seamen and if the paragraph would 
be interpreted by the United States 
Government in such a way as to im- 
ply an obligation to give such per- 
sons either asylum or an opportunity 
to emigrate to another country of 
their choice rather than be repatri- 
ated forcibly to Greece. 

Mr. Cohen replied that he could 
speak only for his own delegation. 
As he understood the phrase “Greek 
nations situated outside Greece as a 
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result of the Greek guerrillas’ opera- 
tions,” it would include not only 
those who had fought on behalf of 
the guerrillas but also those who 
might find themselves in other states 
because of the civil war. The draft 
resolution appealed to states to fa- 
cilitate their peaceful return only if 
they desired to go home. If they did 
not desire to go home, there would 
be nothing in the draft resolution to 
compel them to do so or to prevent 
them from going to other states if 
they so wished. 

Many other delegations took part 
in the lengthy discussions in the 
Committee. Among those speaking 
in support of the joint draft resolu- 
tion and against the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal were El Salvador, Australia, 
China, Belgium, Brazil, the Union 
of South Africa, Pakistan, France, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Full support of 
the U.S.S.R. proposal was given by 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., Poland, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., and Czechoslo- 
vakia, which also opposed the joint 
draft resolution. 


Conciliatory Position 


A number of delegations, includ- 
ing Mexico, Syria, Lebanon, and 
Israel, emphasized the need for a 
conciliatory role. 

Appealing for a return to the ideals 
of co-operation and harmony among 
the great powers, Dr. Pedro de Alba, 
of Mexico, believed that the means 
should be sought to enable the Con- 
ciliation Committee to continued its 
work. The joint draft resolution did 
not close the door to that possibility. 

Fayez el-Khoury Bey, of Syria, 
pointed out that although quarrels 
between peoples in the Balkans were 
chronic and normal, the present com- 
plications were to some extent the 
result of interference of foreign 
powers in local quarrels. Greece 
from the political point of view was 
in a bad geographical situation. He 
did not think that an easy or even a 
possible solution could be found at 
the present session. All that could 
be done was to help alleviate the or- 
deal of the Greek people and pro- 
tect their freedom to deal with their 
internal affairs as they deemed ap- 
propriate. 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
believed that a solution of the Balkan 
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question could be found only if the 
Committee was able to solve the 
ideological conflict which divided the 
world into two opposing camps. The 
first task was to create a new atmo- 
sphere of world confidence as a pre- 
requisite to any improvement in the 
Balkan situation. 

Unhappily, remarked Aubrey S. 
Eban, of Israel, the First Committee 
apparently had taken the view that a 
conciliatory settlement was not pos- 
sible at the present time. That was 
why two conflicting draft resolutions 
had been presented, each of which 
was an expression of the viewpoint of 
one side. In his opinion, the effort 
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at conciliation had not yet proved a 
complete failure, and he considered 
that it would be premature to vote 
on the substance of the question 
without a further attempt at negotia- 
tion. He thought that the First 
Committee shou d take note of three 
points of agreement which had al- 
ready been reached in the work of 
the Conciliation Committee, should 
endorse those points, and should call 
for another effort at conciliation, if 
possible during the present session. 
This should be either through the 
good offices of the United Nations or 
by direct diplomatic discussions. 
Israel was not ready to support 
either of the draft resolutions. 

If the Greek question were viewed 
as part of the general struggle be- 
tween two worlds, observed Mr. Vy- 
shinsky some time later, it could only 
be said that that was because that 
question was being exploited by the 
would-be world masters in order that 
Greece might be used as a door to 
get into those parts where they could 
implement their plans. 


For Protection of Observers 


Two questions that were raised 
during the course of the Commit- 
tee’s debates concerned a reported 
attack on United Nations observers 
and a Yugoslav allegation that Hun- 
garian troops and frontier guards 
had laid down a night-long barrage 
of automatic weapon fire along the 
Yugoslav border on the night of Oc- 
tober 27. 

Regarding tthe first question, Mr. 
McNeil on October 28 drew the at- 
tention of the Committee to a press 
release issued by the Department of 
Public Information which dealt with 
the experience of an observation 
group of the Special Committee at 
Castoria on October 25. Three ob- 
servers and a Greek liaison officer, 
who had proceeded to investigate two 
frontier incidents, said that release, 
had been fired at from Albanian 
territory. 

Believing that the United Nations 
should do all it could to sustain its 
observers, the United Kingdom dele- 
gation therefore presented a draft 
resolution to instruct the Secretary- 
General to request the Government 
of Albania to ensure that attacks 
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from Albanian territory on legally 
appointed observers of the United 
Nations are immediately ended. The 
draft had been prepared with re- 
straint and was not concerned with 
attacking anyone, said Mr. McNeil. 
Such incidents might well take place 
without the direction of the central 
Government. 

Members of the Slav group of 
states argued, however, that adoption 
of the draft resolution would pre- 
judge the whole Balkan question. 
Furthermore, the report required ver- 
ification. If the Greek Government 
considered it necessary to have for- 
eign observers on its territory, that 
Government should guarantee their 
safety. 

On October 31, the Chairman read 
a telegram received by the Secretary- 
General from the Chairman of the 
Special Committee stating that the 
press release had been based on a 
telegram from Observer Group 2 at 
Castoria. The Greek forces had not 
returned the fire, and there were no 
casualties. 

The best way to ascertain the facts, 
thought Mr. Katz-Suchy, would be to 
request the Secretary-General to ob- 
tain information from the Albanian 
Government and then to report to 
the First Committee. 

The United Kingdom proposal 
calling for attacks on observers to 
end was adopted by a vote of 46-6, 
with 3 abstentions. 

Later at the same meeting, a let- 
ter from the Albanian Government 
was read to the Committee, formally 
stating that the report of shots being 
fired from Albanian territory on 
United Nations observers was untrue 
and rejecting the accusations against 
Albania. 

Then, on November 2, Mr. Prifti 
formally protested against the adop- 
tion of the resolution, which he said 
was absolutely unfounded and had 
been adopted arbitrarily, in a man- 
ner unworthy of the Committee. It 
represented a political maneuver, in- 
tended to influence the Committee in 
its debates on the Greek question. 


Border Incident 


Regarding the incident on the 
Hungarian-Yugoslav border, Mr. 
Bebler said that the Ministry of the 





Interior announcement stated that 
the Hungarian troops and frontier 
guards had not crossed the frontier. 
Yugoslav troops had been alerted and 
were waiting on their side of the 
border ready to beat off any inva- 
sion. 

Referring to this statement on No- 
vember 2, Mr. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., stated that according to au- 
thoritative and authenticated infor- 
mation at the disposal of his delega- 
tion, what had happened had been 
quite at varitnce with what Mr. Beb- 
ler had alleged. The latter’s state- 
ment was nothing but a provocation, 
while Mr. Bebler himself in that 
question looked like a hired provoca- 
teur and warmonger. This statement 
was endorsed by the Polish represen- 
tative. 

In reply, Mr. Bebler remarked that 
apparently the Committee had no 
ways or means of investigating the 
incident. The Hugarian version had 
come two days later and had been 
“doctored” in order to record differ- 
ent circumstances. The language 
used by Mr. Malik he considered as 
quite typical and resembling the 
language used by the Athens press in 
speaking of Greek partisans. He 
thought that it did not redound to 
the credit of the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive. 


Voting 


At the conclusion of the lengthy 
debates, the Committee voted on No- 
vember 4 on the draft resolutions 
before it. It adopted unanimously 
as amended the draft resolution on 
the repatriation of Greek children 
(see page 605) and then, by a vote 
of 38-6, with 2 abstentions, the joint 
draft resolution on continuing the 
Special Committee. The U.S.S.R. 
proposal was voted on paragraph by 
paragraph and was rejected. The 
Chairman ruled that this draft reso- 
lution as a whole could therefore not 
be put to the vote, and this ruling 
was sustained by a vote of 43-5, 
with 10 abstentions. 

After the adoption of the joint 
draft resolution, Dr. de -Alba, of 
Mexico, asked if this would involve 
the discontinuance of the Conciliation 
Committee’s activities or whether 
that Committee would continue its 
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work during the current session of 
the Assembly. Hopes that the Con- 
ciliation Committee would continue 
were shared by Australia and Peru. 


THE GREEK QUESTION 


The Chairman stated that the Con- 
ciliation Committee was still in exist- 


He would ask Assembly 
Romulo, its Chairman, 


ence. 
President 


4. Repatriation of Children 


Recommendations to the Assem- 
bly on the repatriation of Greek 
children were unanimously adopted 
by the First (Political and Security) 
Committee on November 3. 

The proposal urges Members of 
the United Nations and other states 
harboring such children to make all 
necessary arrangements for their 
early return to their homes in 
accordance with the Assembly’s 
resolution of last session. Such ar- 
rangements should be made in con- 
sultation and co-operation with the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

These organizations had submit- 
ted a report on the question on Oc- 
tober 5. The resolution takes note 
of this report and expresses warm 
appreciation ef their efforts to fa- 
cilitate the implementation of the 
Assembly’s previous resolution. 

The Greek children, it observes, 
have not yet been returned to their 
homes in accordance with that reso- 
lution, and further efforts are there- 
fore necessary. 

The Secretary-General is instruct- 
ed to request the International Red 
Cross organizations to continue 
their efforts in this humanitarian 
cause and to lend them all appro- 
priate assistance. The organizations 
are also invited to report to the 
Secretary-General, for the informa- 
tion of Member states, on the prog- 
ress being made. 

The proposal adopted by the First 
Committee was based on a draft 
resolution presented jointly by Aus- 
tralia, China, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. In the inter- 
ests of obtaining unanimity, the 
sponsors made substantial revisions 
on their original draft. References 
to the repatriation of Greek children 
occurred throughout the lengthy de- 
bate on the larger subject of threats 
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to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece and 
the report of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans. 
(See page 599.) 


Views Stated 


This report, said Benjamin Cohen, 
of the United States, called attention 
to the fact that practically none of 
the approximately 25,000 Greek 
children who had been removed 
from Greece had been returned in 
aceordance with the unanimous res- 
olution of the Assembly last year. 
On the contrary, thousands of those 
children had been transferred from 
one satellite of the U.S.S.R. to an- 
other or sent back to Greece to 
fight in the ranks of the guerrillas. 
Some of these children had actually 
been interviewed by the Special 
Committee’s observers on Greek soil. 

It was not until a year after the 
adoption of the 1948 resolution, 
said Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., that the Greek 
Government had submitted through 
the International Red Cross a list 
of 5,000 Greek children, despite the 
fact that relatives were to demand 
the immediate repatriation of their 
children. The delay, according to 
facts submitted by the Provisional 
Democratic Government of Greece, 
was caused by the fact that those 
lists had been compiled through the 
use of force: the Greek gendarmerie 
invaded villages in search of distant 
relatives whgse signatures were 
forcibly acquired. Moreover, re- 
quests were made by persons totally 
unrelated to the children in question. 
These methods of the Greek Gov- 
ernment were intolerable and inad- 
missible. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, re- 
gretted that the suffering of children 
had been used as an argument in a 





whether it would be desirable for the 
Committee to resume its activities in 
view of the discussions that had 
taken place in the First Committee. 


political struggle. The International 
Red Cross representatives had vis- 
ited those children in Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia and found that they 
were given better treatment than that 
given to similar refugees by the 
Athens Government. He refuted 
the allegation that adolescent chil- 
dren were sent to the front. 

Up to that date, asserted Panay- 
otis Pipinelis, of Greece, not a sin- 
gle child had been returned to 
Greece. A sad feature of this prob- 
lem concerned the moral pressure 
exerted on the children and the 
process of denationalization to which 
they were subjected. Beyond that, 
in due course justice would prevail, 
and the children would come home. 
However, they would be greatly 
changed, and this was the reason be- 
hind the delay. No doubt their ma- 
terial conditions were satisfactory, 
but they were being subjected to 
sinister indoctrination. 


Other Viewpoints 


The real facts of the case, on the 
other hand, said Dr. Vladimir Clem- 
entis, of Czechoslovakia, were that 
the children had been removed from 
the fighting area at the express re- 
quest of their parents. The transfer 
had never been made against the 
wishes of the parents, and, in many 
cases, the mother or another mem- 
ber of the family had accompanied 
the children. 

Monarcho-fascist propaganda, he 
continued, had tried to make world 
public opinion believe that the chil- 
dren were living in appalling condi- 
tions. However, the Special Com- 
mittee had been forced to admit that 
the living conditions of the children 
abroad had been found to be satis- 
factory. The truth was that they 
were being cared for as never before. 

The Czechoslovak Red Cross had 
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identified 138 children on a list of 
5,060 names sent by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. If it. was certain 
that the children had been removed 
from Greece at the request of their 
parents, it was equally certain that 
that fact would be interpreted by the 
monarcho-fascists as a sign of collu- 
sion with the democratic army— 
and “banditism” was punishable by 
death. 

Neither the Special Committee 
nor the International Red Cross had 
deemed it necessary to concern itself 
with the fate of the children remain- 
ing in Greece, either because they 
had not wished to intervene in the 
“domestic affairs of Greece” or be- 
cause they had wanted to avoid men- 
tioning the atrocities committed by 
the monarcho-fascist units against 
children in prisons and concentra- 
tion camps. A Government com- 
muniqué on March 31, 1949, gave 
the number of orphaned or aban- 
doned children as 340,000. Only 
one thing was to be deplored—that 
no more than 25,000 children had 
been saved. 

Hector McNeil, of the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, as- 
serted that the Red Cross had been 
impeded in its work by Albania, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Yu- 
goslavia had co-operated. The chil- 
dren in Greece were not badly treat- 
ed or in poor condition. No 
differentiation was made between the 
children of governmental supporters 
and those of govenrmental oppon- 
ents. Whatever the motives, it was 
legally, psychologically, and morally 
indefensible that the separation of 
children from their families and 
homes should continue. 

The Committee, he thought, must 
satisfy itself that all nations were co- 
operating to restore those children to 
their parents and must be prepared 
to criticize any power which evaded 
its obligation in that respect. 

The repatriation of the children, 
stressed Mr. Cohen, was not and 
should not be a matter of contro- 
versy. The resolution calling for 
their repatriation had been unani- 
mously adopted at the previous ses- 
sion of the Assembly as a purely 
humanitarian measure. The report 
of the International Red Cross 
showed that Greece was able to pro- 
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vide adequate care for the children 
once they had been returned. The 
United States hoped that the Assem- 
bly would reaffirm its appeal. 

For Albania, Mihal Prifti re- 
marked that his country had been 
charged with having misunderstood 
the Assembly’s resolution of last 
year, but the Albanian Government 
considered that its behavior had 
been in conformity with humanitar- 
ian principles and with the Charter, 
since it had saved those children 
from the monarcho-fascist execu- 
tioners. 

Recalling that the International 
Red Cross had found the conditions 
in the camps for the Greek children 
in Bulgaria to be satisfactory, Dr. 
Nissim Mevorah, of Bulgaria, as- 
serted that the education received 
by those children was quite normal 
and was not “warping” the chil- 
dren’s minds. 

He denied that any children had 
been sent back to Greece to fight 
for the partisans. His Government 
had never either assented or given 
assistance to the return of children 
or others to the battlefield. 


Voting 

At the meetings of the First Com- 
mittee on November 3, the joint 
draft resolution as revised by its 
sponsors was discussed in detail. As 
re-worded, the draft would have the 
Assembly note “with concern” that 
no Greek children have as yet been 
returned to their homes. Most of 
the discussion was in connection 
with this phrase “with concern,” to 
which the Eastern European states 
objected on the ground that it con- 
tained a veiled charge against the 
states which had sheltered Greek 
children, for which humanitarian act 
the Committee should be grateful. 

Others, including Mexico, Pakis- 
tan, Venezuela, France, Lebanon, 
Chile, Sweden, Israel, and Peru, also 
favored the deletion of the words 
while the United States, Greece, Bo- 
livia, the Netherlands, and China 
saw no reason to delete them since 
the paragraph merely stated facts 
without passing judgment on them. 

In the interests of obtaining unan- 
imous support for the draft resolu- 
tion, however, an amendment in 
more moderate terms was first pro- 
posed by the United Kingdom, and a 





Experts on Financing 
Begin Studies 


Economic experts from seven 
countries met at Lake Success on 
October 24 to examine problems 
of financing economic develop- 
ment. Their major task was to 
study prevailing practices and 
problems of domestic financing in 
selected under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Called by the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs, 
this was the first of a series of 
seminars on problems of eco- 
nomic development. 

Each of the experts contributed 
a paper on the subject with spe- 
cial reference to his own coun- 
try’s experience in financing. They 
also discussed appropriate inter- 
nation assistance for developing 
financial resources and institutions 
in under-developed countries. 

The experts, participating in the 
meeting in their individual capa- 
cities, were: Sir Sidney Caine, 
Head of the United Kingdom 
Treasury and Supply Delegation; 
Antonio Carrillo Flores, Director 
of Nacional Financiera, S.A. of 
Mexico; Felix De La Costa, Vice- 
President of the Philippine Bank 
of Commerce; S. L. Descartes, 
Treasurer of Puerto Rico; Desi- 
derio Garcia, General Manager 
of the Cia. de Acero del Pacifico 
of the Chilean Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion; Bal 
K. Madan, India’s Executive Di- 
rector on the International Mone- 
tary Fund; and Mohamed Aly 
Rifaat, former Controller of Ex- 
ports and Imports in Egypt. 

It is expected that the papers 
presented and records of discus- 
sion will be submitted to the next 
session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council which is to consider 
all aspects of financing economic 
development. 





slightly different amendment was 
later presented by the United States, 
which was adopted. With other 
slight revisions, -the draft resolution 
as amended was then adopted 
unanimously. 

One of these revisions, proposed 
by Guatemala, was in line with an 
interpretation by Australia that “to 
their homes” meant where the ‘chil- 
dren’s parents were, since some of 
the parents had migrated to other 
countries. 
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‘AN EVENT OF NEW GREATNESS’ 





The Round Table Conference at The Hague 





Hague Agreement on Indonesia 


“The end of a conflict, the solution 
of a problem, the birth of a nation, 
and the foundation of a union”— 
in these words Raymond Herremans, 
of Belgium, Chairman of the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia, 
described “an event of new great- 
ness”—the signing on November 2 
of the agreement reached at the 
Round Table Conference at The 
Hague. 

Culminating the efforts of more 
than ten weeks of negotiations, the 
final plenary meeting adopted a reso- 
lution covering the agreements and 
letters accepted by the parties to the 
Conference—the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia, and the Fed- 
eral Consultative Assembly (repre- 
senting areas in Indonesia other than 
the Republic). 

There were ‘three agreements: 


@ The first is a draft Charter of the 
Transfer of Sovereignty, in which 
the Netherlands “unconditionally 
and irrevocably transfers complete 
sovereignty over Indonesia” to the 
Republic of the United States of 
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Indonesia and recognizes the Repub- 
lic as an independent and sovereign 
state. The transfer will take place 
at the latest on December 30, 1949. 
In view of the fact that the parties 
have not yet been able to reconcile 
their views with regard to the resi- 
dency of New Guinea, its status quo 
will be maintained—that is, it will 
continue under the Government of 
the Netherlands. The question of 
its political status will be determined 
within one year from the date of 
transfer of sovereignty through ne- 
gotiations between the Republic and 
the Netherlands. 


@ The second agreement is a draft 
Statute of Union, in which is laid 
down the basis of the “mutual rela- 
tionship as independent and sov- 
ereign states” of the Netherlands and 
the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia in the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union. The basis is “volun- 
tariness and equal status with equal 
rights.” The purpose of the Union 
is co-operation by the partners for 
the promotion of their common in- 
terests chiefly in foreign relations 


and defence, and as far as necessary 
in finance and matters of an eco- 
nomic and cultural nature. 


e A draft agreement on the transi- 
tion period, including special agree- 
ments on the settlement of those 
subjects which require provision as 
a result of the transfer of sovereignty, 
constitutes the third document. 


In addition to these three docu- 
ments, the results of the Conference 
were further embodied in an ex- 
change of letters in which the dele- 
gations expressed their respective 
points of views on a number of 
separate isues. These agreements 
will come into force at the moment 
of the transfer of sovereignty, which 
will take place at a formal ceremony 
at Amsterdam. 

Acceptance of the resolution cov- 
ering the agreements by the Nether- 
lands and the territories acceding 
to the Republic will be considered 
the ratification of the documents. 
The ratification by party will lose 
validity if any other party does not 
ratify the resolution. 

“The United Nations Commission 
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Prime Minister Drees, of the Netherlands, addressing the final plenary meeting. 


for Indonesia, or another United 
Nations agency,” the resolution pro- 
vides, “shall observe in Indonesia 
the implementation of the agree- 
ments réached at the Round Table 
Conference.” 

Although the Conference made 
slow progress in its initial weeks 
after its opening on August 23, the 
last two weeks provided a whirlwind 


finish. In an effort to complete Jits 
heavy agenda, the Conference’s 
Steering Committee worked all night 
prior to the final plenary meeting. 

This final meeting, presided over 
by the Chairman of the Conference, 
Prime Minister Drees, of the Nether- 
lands, took place in the historic 
Ridderzaal. 


Dr. Mohammed Hatta, Prime 


The signing of the provisional constitution for the United States of Indonesia at an earlier 
meeting. Left to right: Premier Anak Agung Gde Agung, of East Indonesia; Prime Minister 
Mohammed Hatta, of the Republic of Indonesia; Sultan Hamid Il, Chairman of the Federal 
Consultative Assembly delegation; Raden Tumeng Gung Djuwito, of the East Java Parlia- 
ment; Dr. Raden V. Sudjito, of the Central Java Council; Saled Achmad, of the Bangka 
Council; and Mochran Mohammed Ali, of Central Borneo. 
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Minister of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia and Chairman of the Repub- 
lican delegation, hailed this as an 
historic day, while remarking that 
the joy in Indonesia would be re- 
strained by the fact that New Guinea 
still remained a matter of dispute. 

The Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia, he emphasized, would 
be based on “devotion to God, hu- 
manity, nationalism, democracy, and 
social justice,” and would maintain 
its relations with the outside world 
on that basis. To Indonesians, union 
meant co-operation between the East 
and the West. They regarded it as 
a creation of cultural idealism. 

The need to increase mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill in the interests 
of both peoples was stressed by 
Sultan Hamid II, Chairman of the 
delegation of the Federal Consul- 
tative Asembly. He stated that the 
new democratic state must have 
means to maintdin internal order 
and defend itself from outside ag- 
gression. The Netherlands forces 
should withdraw soon, and the Re- 
public should take over responsibil- 
ity. Agreements had been reached 
in this and related matters, and 
implementation was of paramount 
importance. 

Speaking on the cultural agree- 
ment between the Republic and the 
Netherlands, the Netherlands dele- 
gation Chairman, Dr. J. H. van 
Marseveen, said that the proposed 
cultural relations were aimed at 
encouraging education, science, and 
culture by all possible means. They 
would provide for an exchange of 
knowledge of each other’s progress 
in the scientific and cultural fields. 
He hoped that the good spirit which 
had inspired the authors of the 
agreement would cOntinue to inspire 
the two peoples. 


Commission Chairman Speaks 


Raymond Herremans, of Belgium, 
who was Chairman of the United 
Nations Commission for the current 
week, declared that in this event 
“a painful misunderstanding reaches 
its final end, a misunderstanding 
which had introduced violence be- 
tween two brother peoples.” He 
used the word “misunderstanding,” 
he said, because there had never 
been any fundamental hatred or 
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antagonism. As Dr. Hatta had said 
at the opening of the Conference, 
the transfer of sovereignty had been 
the aim of both parties from the 
beginning; the difference was in the 
manner in which that transfer would 
be achieved. 

“This political problem,” stated 
Mr. Herremans, “is*now solved by 
the transfer of sovereignty without 
an intermediary period. Within a 
few weeks the world will witness the 
birth of a young and enthusiastic 
nation which will conduct its own 
destinies in the shape of a coherent 
federation with full regard for the 
specific traditions of its members. 
Between Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands new links will be created in a 
union of two independent and sov- 
ereign partners.” 

From the international standpoint, 
too, he thought, the significance of 
the agreements was no less impor- 
tant. In the view of the Commis- 
sion, they “open the way to lasting 
friendship and confidence between 
the two peoples, a wide road to 
order and peace. They give proof 
that the most inextricable disputes 
can be solved by conciliation, with 
individual aims achieved and mutual 
benefits ensured. The example which 
is being offered today will strengthen 
that belief in peaceful solutions of 
which the world has such great 
need.” 

Mr. Herremans expressed regret 
that the histeric evolution had not 
taken place without suffering. But 
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Members of the United Nations Commission for Indonesia signing the documents. 
right: Merle H. Cochran, of the United States; Raymond Herremans, of Belgium; and Thomas. 
K. Critchley, of Australia. At the right is J. A. Romanos, Pincipal Secretary. 


the dark hours of violence now be- 
longed to the past: “The peace which 
we hail today was paid for by suffer- 
ing and sacrifice. It must therefore 
be safeguarded and cherished.” 

The words of appreciation ad- 
dressed to the Commission had been 
received on behalf of the interna- 
tional community and would be 
transmitted in a general report which 
the Commission would write for the 
Security Council. However, the 
agreement between the parties was 
the work of the parties themselves: 
to them and to their leaders be- 
longed the honor and merit. The 
Conference was ending after having 
reached all the aims of its program. 

“The Commission hopes that the 
parliaments will ratify without delay 
the achievements of the negotiators 
and that the agreements reached will 
be implemented at an early date 
correctly and harmoniously. It must 
be remembered that an agreement 
has its value only through the 
genuine intentions of the signatories 
and through perfect fidelity to their 
commitments. As agreed between 
the parties, it belongs to the Com- 
mission or to another organ of the 
United Nations to observe this im- 
plementation.” 

Extending to the future Republic 
the Commission’s wish for a broad 
and fruitful development, he added, 
“The world can hail this day as the 
logical and auspicious consumma- 
tion, in nationhood, of the deepest 
aspirations of seventy million people 





Left to 


and their eagerness to take their 
place in the international community. 

“The peoples of Indonesia have 
been fashioning a rich culture, and 
we believe that in the years ahead 
they shall make yet another con- 
tribution to the further developmént 
of one of the most important regions 
of the world. May the Netherlands 
reap the reward of their wisdom 
and foresight. May both sovereign 
nations enjoy destinies worthy of 
their past, in such a way that future 
generations may say: “The men of 
the Round Table Conference did a 
good job.’” 


All Parties Sign 


At the ceremony, which immedi- 
ately followed, the Chairmen of the 
delegations and the members and 
Principal Secretary of the Commis- 
sion signed four sets of the covering 
resolution, each set consisting of au- 
thentic Dutch, Indonesian, and Eng- 
lish texts. 

Prime Minister Drees closed the 
Conference with a speech in which 
he said that the Commission had 
proved particularly helpful. It had 
kept in the background as long as 
the parties had chances of reaching 
direct agreement, but was always 
ready to assist and advise with com- 
promise proposals. 

A long and arduous task awaited 
Indonesia, but the Netherlands Prime 
Minister was convinced that as a 
partner to the Union and with true 
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co-operation the Republic was 
marching to its greatness and pros- 


perity. 


References at Lake Success 


Meanwhile, at Lake Success on 
the same day, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie congratulated all parties 
concerned. “Once more” the Secre- 
tary-General pointed out “the United 
Nations way of conciliation .and 
mediation has proved its value to 
the world.” 

The agreement, commented War- 
ren R. Austin, on behalf of the 
United States delegation to the As- 
sembly, should be a source of grati- 
fication to all Members of the United 
Nations. It should strengthen the 
forces of peace and _ progress 
throughout all of Asia. 

And at a plenary meeting of the 
Assembly, Dr. C. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, of the Netherlands, re- 
ported the happy news. The world, 
he said, will be enriched by the es- 
tablishment of a new political entity, 
a new country—the Republic of the 
United States of Indonesia—which 
he sincerely hoped would soon make 
its entry into the United Nations. 

As far as his Government and na- 
tion were concerned, he gave assur- 
ance that “we are firmly determined 
to continue on the road of voluntary 
co-operation on the basis of com- 
plete equality, and I have no doubt 
that the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, too, is aware of 
the great significance for both na- 
tions, as well as for the world at 
large, of that co-operation.” 

Among the numerous problems 
that had to be solved at the Confer- 
ence, he continued, was the future 
financial relations and the settlement 
of debts between the new nation and 
the Netherlands. The solution had 
been found in a considerable reduc- 
tion of the claims which the Nether- 
lands Government had against Indo- 
nesia, so as to help place the new 
state on a sound financial footing. 
The Netherlands Government would 
be gratified if other nations which, 
in the recent past, had given credits 
to Indonesia were to follow that ex- 
ample by playing their part in help- 
ing to alleviate the burdens of the 
young nation. 
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Dr. van Heuven Goedhart ex-* 


pressed the hope that the leaders of 
the Republic would fully succeed in 
maintaining order and security and 
in guaranteeing the observance of hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms in their country, as they had 
pledged themselves to do. 

“All of us know too well that there 
are in Indonesia, as in every corner 
of the world, subversive elements to 
whom the disruption of normal gov- 
ernment is a condition to the real- 
ization of their own dark ambitions. 


May the responsible authorities in 
Indonesia display the statesmanship 
and receive the full support of all 
nations of goodwill which would be 
necessary in the event that such ele- 
ments endeavor to endanger the 
peaceful life of the new state.” 

He gave assurance that the preser- 
vation of a lasting, voluntary, and 
friendly co-operation with the Re- 
public would remain one of the main 
objectives of his Government and 
people. 





THE FIFTH COMMITTEE 


Further Estimates Approved 


The Fifth (Financial) Commit- 
tee, October 19, after discussing 
centralization of distribution and 
monolingual editions, unanimously 
accepted the Advisory Committee’s 
recommendations of ten per cent 
reduction on the Secretary-General’s 
original overall estimate for con- 
tractual printing. 

The Committee, accepting the 
Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on the Administracive and Fi- 
nancial Services, Common Services, 
and Permanent Equipment, then 
discussed- Information Centers. De- 
bate on a Liberian proposal to es- 
tablish an information center in 
Liberia was postponed, and the Ad- 
ministrative Committee’s recom- 
mendations on Information Centers 
was adopted by 36 votes to none, 
with six abstentions. 

The Secretary-General’s estimates 
on Hospitality, Advisory Social Wel- 
fare functions, and Technical As- 
sistance for Economic Development, 
on which the Advisory Committee 
had not recommended any reduc- 
tions, were unanimously accepted by 
the Committee on October 21. 

A Venezuelan proposal, as amend- 
ed by the United Kingdom, to in- 
crease by $10,000 the Advisory 
Committee’s estimate for the Inter- 
national Center for Training in Pub- 
lic Affairs was adopted. 

The Committee unanimously ap- 
proved provisions in the 1950 esti- 
mate. for the liquidation of assets 
due to certain. member States as-a 


result of the transfer of the Assets 
of the League of Nations to the 
United Nations. 

The budget of the International 
Court of Justice was accepted as 
recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, for $633,965 (gross) and 
$600,000 (net) without prejudice to 
later consideration of the question 
of the application of the staff as- 
sessment plan to the Court, or sav- 
ings which might be made through 
devaluation of the florin. 

The question of the application of 
the Staff Assessment Plan to the 
Registry of the International Court 
of Justice was considered November 
1, and the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee that salaries of 
the Registry should be subject to the 
Plan was adopted by 28 votes to 4, 
with 6 abstentions. 

Financial implications of the draft 
resolution proposed by the ad hoc 
Political Committee concerning the 
establishment of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly also 
were considered November 1, and 
the Secretary-General’s proposal for 
an estimate of $42,100 for its re- 
establishment approved by 32 votes 
to 5 with 2 abstentions. 

Discussion on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on Tax Equalization 
was concluded November 2, the 
Committee taking note of and con- 
firming the opinion of the Appeals 
Board and of the Advisory Commit- 
tee concerning reimbursement of 
State and local income taxes. 
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New Plans to Increase World Food Supply 


by NORRIS E. DODD 


The issues before the Fifth Session of the Conference of the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organzation are discussed for The Bulletin in the following article by Mr. 
Norris E. Dodd, its Director-General. 


Two principal proposals for in- 
creasing the available world supply 
of food, clothing and shelter, and 
several of lesser importance, will 
come before the fifth session of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations. The session 
will be convened in Washington No- 
vember 21, 1949. 


The expansion of the program of 
technical assistance for under-devel- 
oped countries is one of the pro- 
posals of foremost importance. The 
purpose of the technical assistance 
program is to increase production in 
countries which hitherto have not en- 
joyed the advantages of modern sci- 
entific methods. 


Another proposal that I regard as 
having equal importance is that de- 
signed to help deficit countries to 
maintain a flow of supplies through 
imports from surplus countries. 


Actually, the two proposals are 
but different aspects of one program 
to improve the welfare of consumers 
and producers of agricultural, for- 
estry and fishery products. 


The subject of technical assistance 
to under-developed areas has been 
discussed at every international con- 
ference on food and agriculture since 
the Hot Springs Conference in 1943. 
However, nothing to compare with 
the scope of the present proposals 
has ever before been considered by 
FAO. 


Under the impetus of President 
Truman’s Point 4, the Economic and 
Social Council last July discussed 
machinery for an expanded program 
of technical assistance to under-de- 
veloped areas. The proposals are 
before the General Assembly and 
FAO’s phases of such a program will 
come up for: consideration at the 
forthcoming FAO conference. 
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If the recommended plan is ap- 
proved by these bodies, a special in- 
ternational conference will be called 
to determine the part that govern- 
ments are prepared to take in a tech- 
nical assistance program. 


It is hoped that the FAO confer- 
ence will draft a set of guiding prin- 
ciples regarding the role that FAO 
should play and the methods it 
should apply in the technical assist- 
ance program. Great emphasis will 
be placed on activities that show 
promise of early results. The funda- 
mental need in most under-developed 
countries is to get the producer to 
adopt advanced methods. Govern- 
ments should therefore be assisted in 
training agricultural advisors in edu- 
cational methods that have proved 
effective in developing the use of 
modern techniques. The program 
should also emphasize demonstration 
projects to reach the actual producer. 

Regional campaigns to combat ani- 
mal disease such as rinderpest and to 
strengthen control over insect pests 
across international boundaries, such 
as locust infestation, are contem- 
plated. Arrangements for providing 
training of individual workers in 
technical fields abroad are also high- 
ly recommended. 

In the past, FAO’s limited budget 
has permitted the organization to do 
no more than investigate conditions 
and advise Member governments on 
technical problems. Under the new 
program it would be possible to bring 
technical assistance to governments 
for increasing production, improving 
distribution, and bettering rural liv- 
ing conditions. 

But advantages to be gained 
through increased production in un- 
der-developed countries will be can- 
celled out if, simultaneously, the ad- 


vanced countries adopt policies of 
production restriction for the pur- 
pose of disposing of unsalable sur- 
plus commodities. 

The FAO Conference will be 
asked to give its approval to pro- 
posals which undertake to deal with 
agricultural surplus commodities in- 
ternationally by moving them into 
world trade. Surplus producing 
countries could then continue to 
maintain output at a high level with- 
out bringing disaster to the price 
structure of their agricultural com- 
modities. 

These proposals are contained in 
a report of an international commit- 
tee of experts which I appointed last 
summer at the suggestion of the 
Council of FAO. The Committee’s 
report recommends the creation of 
an international commodity clearing 
house as an arm of FAO. Organized 
as a public corporation, the clearing 
house, with substantial capital, would 
have power to buy, for resale, agri- 
cultural surpluses occuring in mem- 
ber countries. 

The clearing house is to provide 
an international mechanism to handle 
comomdity problems. I am con- 
vinced that its:adoption would con- 
tribute to an expanding world econ- 
omy. Without such a mechanism 
there is danger of agricultural de- 
pression leading to restrictive poli- 
cies of economic nationalism. 

In addition to the issues described 
above, the Conference will conduct 
an annual review of the world food 
situation and outlook. Four pre- 
conference regional meetings have 
been held to review the situation in 
the main regions of the world. The 
purpose of these meetings was to per- 
mit a more thorough consideration of 
regional problems than would be pos- 
sible at a full conference session. The 
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meetings were held at Beirut for the 

“Near East; Quito for Latin America; 
Rome for Europe; and Singapore for 
Asia and the Far East. 

Applications for membership to be 
acted upon by the Conference have 
been received from Indonesia, Korea 
and Spain. 

Decision on the selection of a per- 
manent headquarters site was post- 
poned from the last session. The 
question is on the Conference 
Agenda of the fifth session. Invi- 
tations have been received from Den- 
mark, Italy, Switzerland, the United 


Nations, and the United States of 
America. Headquarters have been 
temporarily located in Washington 
since the founding of the organiza- 
tion in 1945. 

Questions relating to the timing 
of Conference sessions and their fre- 
quency will be considered. If the 
Conference decides to hold future 
sessions ‘in the spring, as proposed, 
the next session will be convened in 
1951. The Conference will also con- 
sider the possibility of holding con- 
ferences biennially, rather than an- 
nually, as in the past. 


We shall present a report on the 
proposed establishment of a Regional 
Fisheries Council for the Mediter- 
ranean similar to the Indo-Pacific 


Fisheries Council established this 
year. 

Six members of the Council of 
FAO will be elected to fill vacancies. 
The terms of China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Netherlands, Philippine Re- 
public and the United Kingdom ex- 
pire at the fifth session. The Con- 
ference also will elect an independ- 
ent chairman of the Council to serve 


for one year. 








THE FIFTH COMMITTEE 


Geneva Session Approved for Trusteeship Council 


The advisability of holding the 
1950 meetings of the Trusteeship 
Council, Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the Commission on Human 
Rights at Geneva instead of at Lake 
Success, was considered at length 
by the Fifth Committee from Oc- 
tober 26 to 28. 

After hearing the Trusteeship 
Council’s point of view as voiced by 
its President, Mr. Roger Garreau, 
and listening to political, administra- 
tive, and budgetary aspects of the 
question raised by members, the 
Committee approved, 23 to 19 with 
3 abstentions, that the Trusteeship 
Council should hold its sixth session 
in Geneva. A Brazilian proposal 
that the estimates for this session 
should be increased by $26,000 (to 
a total of $74,370) was adopted 20 
to 14, with 4 abstentions. 

The Secretary-General’s supple- 
mentary estimate ($78,880) for the 
1950 Visiting Mission as recom- 
mended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and his revised estimate of 
$12,500 for the 1949 Visiting Mis- 
sion (WEST AFRICA) were both ap- 
proved unanimously. 

In the absence of the President 
and Vice Presidents of the Econom- 
ic and Social Council, Mr. David 
Owen, Assistant Secretary-General, 
explained to the Committee that for 
political, practical, and economic 
reasons, the Economic and Social 
Council had decided by 10 to 6, 
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with 2 abstentions, that its 1950 
session should be held in Geneva. 

As this involved an additional ex- 
penditure of $128,360, the proposal 
was rejected by the Committee, 27 
to 17, with one abstention, and the 
original estimate of $8,280 for local 
transportation of the 1950 session at 
Headquarters adopted. 

The estimate recommended by 
the Advisory Committee and the 
Secretary-General for holding the 
1950 session of the Commission on 
Human Rights in Geneva, was re- 
jected, 20 to 15 with no abstention, 
and the original estimate of $15,000 
for travel of members and local 
transportation for its 1950 session at 
Headquarters, accepted. 


The Committee approved the Sec- 
retary-General’s amendment to the 
Advisory Committee’s draft resolu- 
tion on Working Capital Fund, to 
the effect that an extension of one 
year should be granted the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization for pay- 
ment of 1948 loans. The amend- 
ment was adopted, 27 votes to 6 
with 8 abstentions, and the draft 
resolution as amended approved by 
29 votes to none, with 13 absten- 
tions. The Advisory Committee’s 
draft resolution relating to the 
Working Capital Fund as a whole 
then was approved by 36 votes to 
none, with 6 abstentions. 


Earlier the Committee had ap- 


proved unanimously an increase of 
$61,000 in the Advisory Committee’s 
recommendation for common staff 
costs. 

The Committee voted by secret 
ballot to fill vacancies created by the 
expiration of the terms of office of 
three of the present members of the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary questions. As a 
result, Sir William Matthews (UNITED 
KINGDOM), William O. Hall (UsA), 
and Ojiyntho Pinto Machado (BRa- 
ZIL) were recommended to the As- 
sembly for appointment. 

A similar vote for membership on 
the Committee on Contributions re- 
sulted in the election of Frank Pace 
(UNITED STATES), Mitchell Sharp 
(CANADA), and Dr. Kan _ Lee 
(CHINA). 

On Nov. 1 the committee voted 
to recommend the re-election of the 
Auditor General of Canada to the 
Board of Auditors, while R. T. 
Cristobal (PHILIPPINES), Nikolai 
Klimov (U.s.s.R.), and E. de Holte- 
Costello (COLOMBIA) were recom- 
mended for appointment to the Staff 
Pension Committee, with Dr. Adolfo 
Nass (VENEZUELA), Pierre Ordon- 
neau (FRANCE), and Miss Carol 
Laise (UNITED STATES) as Alternates. 


The Committee recommended 
confirmation of the re-appointment 
of Ivar Rooth (SWEDEN) to the In- 
vestments Committee. 
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Work of Law Commission 


Committee Action on Rights and Duties of States 





A draft resolution congratulating 
the International Law Commission 
on its work undertaken and that in 
progress, and approving the first part 
of its report, was adopted by the 
Sixth Committee on October 16. 
The resolution which followed seven 
meetings was approved by 36 votes 
to none with seven abstentions. - Part 
I of the report concerned, first, the 
Commission’s survey of international 
law and its selection of topics for 
codification. According to three reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly, the 
Commission had studied the formula- 
tion of the Nurnberg principles, the 
preparation of a draft code of of- 
fenses against the peace and security 
of mankind, and the question of in- 
ternational criminal jurisdiction. 
Ways and means for making the evi- 
dence of customary international law 
more readily available, and co-opera- 
tion with other bodies, were consid- 
ered. 


A second draft resolution, passed 
by a vote of 15 to 12 with 14 absten- 
tions, recommends the inclusion of 
the regime of territorial waters on 
the Commission’s list of priority 
topics for codification. 


A third resolution, passed on Oc- 
tober 19 by a vote of 40 to 1, with 
7 abstentions, approved the Commis- 
sion’s point of view concerning its 
emoluments and requested the Fifth 
Committee to consider the matter 
and make its recommendations to the 
Sixth Committee as soon as possible. 


Proceeding then to consider the 
Second part of the Commission’s Re- 
port, the Committee ‘ voted that 
the proposed Declaration on _ the 
Rights and Duties of States should 
be transmitted to Member states for 
comments and suggestions according 
to a recommendation of the Sixth 
Committee. 


A draft resolution to this effect 
was adopted on November 2, after 
a full length debate on the general 
character and effect of such a declar- 
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ation. Members also commented in 
detail on specific articles. The text 
finally adopted was an amended ver- 
sion of a joint proposal by Argen- 
tina, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. The vote was 39 for, none 
against, with 10 abstentions. 

As adopted, the text states that 
the Assembly has encountered some 
difficulties in formulating basic rights 
and duties of states “in the light of 
new developments of international 
law and in harmony with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and the 
need for continuing study with re- 
gard to this subject.” 

It recalls that it is a responsibility 
of the United Nations, and more 
specially of the Assembly, to encour- 
age the progressive development of 
international law and its codification. 
It expresses appreciation of the work 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion on the draft declaration. 

The operative part of the resolu- 
tion, 


RESOLVES to transmit to Mem- 
ber states for consideration the 
draft declaration with all the docu- 
ements relating thereto produced 
during the present General Assem- 
bly, and to request them to furnish 
their comments and suggestions at 
the latest by July 1, 1950; 

REQUESTS Member states to 
comment in addition on the fol- 
lowing questions: 


(1) Whether any further action 
should be taken by the 
General Assembly on the 
draft declaration; 

(2) If so, the exact nature of 
the document to be aimed 
at and the future proced- 
ure to be adopted in rela- 
tion to it: 

REQUESTS the Secretary-General 
to prepare and publish the sug- 
gestions and comments for such 
use as the General Assembly may 
find desirable at its next session; 

Directs that the text of the 
draft declaration be annexed to 
this resolution. 


An analysis of comments on the 
draft declaration made in the Sixth 
Committee’s debate will appear in 
the next issue of the BULLETIN. 





FIFTH COMMITTEE 





Decisions on Geneva Office 





The Secretary-General’s proposal 
during the Fifth Committee’s dis- 
cussion of budget estimates for the 
Geneva Office (October 26 and 27) 
that the sum of $20,000 should be 
restored to the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s recommendation for general 
services was rejected, 22 to 7, with 
8 abstentions. A U.S.S.R. proposal 
to restore $18,000 on these services 
was also rejected, 20 to 14, with 4 
abstentions. 

The Advisory Committee’s rec- 
ommendations’ for general services 
were approved, 30 to none, with 11 
abstentions. 

A Brazilian proposal to restore 
$40,000 to the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s recommendation, for the pur- 


chase of simultaneous interpretation 
equipment, was adopted by 13 to 
12, with 15 abstentions. 

The Secretary-General’s proposal 
to restore $25,200 for information 
services was rejected, 25 to 8, with 
6 abstentions, and the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations ap- 
proved by 34 votes to none, with 7 
abstentions. 

The Secretary-General’s estimates 
for the Secretariat of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and Narcotic 
Drugs Supervisory Body were unan- 
imously approved. 

During examination of estimates 
for the Economic Commission for 
Europe, the U.S.S.R. representative 

(Continued on page 628) 
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Action to Promote Full Employment 


National and International Steps Urged 


Action to promote and maintain 
full employment on a national and 
international scale was taken by the 
Second Committee after a debate 
lasting from October 22 to Novem- 
ber 3. 

It was originated by an Australian 
proposal which was considerably re- 
vised after representatives of under- 
developed countries stressed the 
needs of under-developed areas in 
the course of the debate which will 
be reported in the next issue of 
THE BULLETIN. 

The action recommended, is, ac- 
cording to the draft resolution finally 
adopted by 39 votes to 5 with 20 
abstentions, a basic requirement for 
achieving a stable and expanding 
world economy. 

It is also necessary to overcome 
unemployment and _ under-employ- 
ment, particularly in under-devel- 
oped countries, among large numbers 
of people engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Therefore, among other 
things, the economic development of 
under-developed countries must be 
stimulated. 

Failure to act, or delay, in main- 
taining full and productive employ- 
ment, especially in those countries 
which have an important share in 
world trade, the proposal adds, would 
seriously impair international agree- 
ments to further the production and 
consumption of goods, and the ex- 
pansion of the freest possible inter- 
national trade in such goods. 

Further, a high and stable level of 
international investment, especially 
in under-developed areas, would con- 
tribute materially towards realizing 
these objectives. 

In the light of this, the proposal 
would have the Assembly take three 
steps; as follows: 


@ Recommend “that each govern- 
ment consider, as a matter of ur- 
gency, its international responsibility 
under Articles 55 and 56 of the 
Charter, to take action, as the need 
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arises, designed to maintain full and 
productive employment, through 
measures appropriate to its political, 
economic and social institutions.” 


® Request “the Economic and So- 
cial Council during its consideration 
of full employment and economic 
development to give attention to un- 
employment and under-employment, 
especially in under-developed coun- 
tries, and particularly in such critical 
fields as agriculture.” 


® Decide “that the world economic 
situation be reviewed again at the 
next session of the General Assembly 
in the light of Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter.” 

In addition, the Assembly would 
approve the action of the Secretary- 
General in inviting a group of ex- 
perts to report on national and in- 
ternational measures to achieve and 


Experts Confer on 
Full Employment 


A report on national and inter- 
national measures to achieve full 
employment is to be prepared for 
the United Nations by five inter- 
nationally known economists 
from Australia, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Invited to Lake Success by 
Secretary-General Lie in accord- 
ance with an Economic and So- 
cial Council resolution on em- 
ployment and unemployment 
questions, the experts began work 
on October 22. They are expect- 
ed to make their recommenda- 
tions in the light of the current 
world economic situation. 

Those participating in the 
study are: E. Ronald Walker, 
from Australia; Pierre Uri, of the 
General Commissariat of the 
Economic Plan for France; Nich- 
olas Kaldor, from Cambridge 
University, United Kingdom; and 
two United States economists, J. 
M. Clark, from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Arthur Smithies, 
from Harvard University. 





maintain full employment. 
box). 

Under this resolution, the Assem- 
bly would also note with satisfaction 
that various governments had de- 
clared their intention to deal prompt- 
ly with unemployment, and that they 
recognized the contributions which 
this would make towards world eco- 
nomic stability. It would note with 
satisfaction, too, that measures al- 
ready put into effect or under study 
to raise purchasing power and pro- 
mote full employment include: ex- 
tension of unemployment insurance; 
expansion of social services; public 
works programs (including low-cost 
housing and natural resources devel- 
opment projects); measures affecting 
the level and methods of taxation; 
and incentives to encourage private 
capital investment. 

It would further note with satis- 
faction that the Economic and So- 
cial Council intended to go on study- 
ing the related questions of measures 
to achieve full employment and to 
encourage international investment. 


Czechoslovakian Proposal 


The Committee also had before it 
a second proposal on the same sub- 
ject; introduced by Czechoslovakia. 
After the debate (for which see 
next issue of the Bulletin), it was, 
however, rejected. 

Under this proposal, the Assembly 
would have recommended Members 
suffering from unemployment to 
adopt the measures listed immedi- 
ately, with the effective participation 
of representative trade unions. 

These measures fell into three 
broad categories dealing with (a) 
workers, (b) finance and investment, 
and (c) trade expansion. 

Those affecting workers included: 
a comprehensive unemployment in- 
surance system, guaranteeing decent 
living standards to all fully or par- 
tially unemployed workers, and cov- 
ering all workers for their entire un- 
employment period from the time it 
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began; prohibiting dismissals of 
workers without agreement with the 
representative trade union concerned; 
increasing purchasing power, par- 
ticularly by raising wages and social 
allowances for all categories of work- 
ers; reducing working hours and the 
intensity of work; creating, develop- 
ing and extending a broad voca- 
tional training system. 

The steps concerning finance and 
investment included: controlling the 
activities, transactions, profits, and 
the utilization of profits of trusts and 
monopolies which should be re- 
duced; price control; the democratic 
reform of tax systems, reducing the 
proportion of revenue from indirect 
taxes, increasing taxes on profits; re- 
ducing armaments expenditures; ini- 
tiating large-scale productive public 
works programs to raise living stand- 
ards and to promote cultural devel- 
opment. 


Expanding Trade 


Measures to expand trade includ- 
ed: establishing and developing free 
trade relations between countries, 
based on equality of rights and re- 
spect for the national independence 
and free political development of 
each country; establishing a suitable 
relationship between industrial prices 
and those for raw materials and agri- 
cultural goods—in which regard 
must be paid to the living standards 
of urban and rural workers, and of 
under-developed and industrial coun- 
tries. 

By the same proposal, Member 
states would have been asked also to 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council on their measures to imple- 
ment this recommendation, on the re- 
sults of their campaign against un- 
employment and on obstacles to 
achieving full employment. 

The Council, in addition, would 
have been asked to examine unem- 
ployment problems at its forthcoming 
session in the light of this recom- 
mendation and on the basis of re- 
ports from Members, specialized 
agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations having Category “A” 
consultative status. 
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Study of Bad Weather Flying Aids 





The fourth session of the Aero- 
dromes, Air Routes and Ground 
Aids Division of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization began its 
meetings in Montreal on November 
1. This technical division is con- 
cerned, among other things, with the 
writing of specifications for a sys- 
tem of aerodrome approach and 
runway lighting designed to lead a 
pilot safely onto a runway during ad- 
verse conditions of weather and visi- 
bility. A reliable system of approach 
lighting for international airports, to- 
gether with radio navigation aids, 
will make it possible for airliners to 
fly safely in weather conditions which 
now keep them grounded, and will 
therefore greatly improve the regu- 
larity of air transportation by doing 
away with a large percentage of trip 
cancellations. 


Much work has been done on ap- 
proach and runway lighting since the 
end of the war, work aimed at pro- 
ducing lighting systems which can be 
seen from the air through murk and 
fog, and which will bring aircraft 
coming in for a landing to the edge of 
the aerodrome correctly lined up with 
the runway in use. Several com- 
pletely different experimental systems 
will be considered by the technical 
experts of 20 nations and 3 interna- 
tional organizations. 


Other Actions 


The ICAO Council and subsidiary 
bodies were in session during Octo- 
ber. The following actions were 
taken: 


® Decision to send three reports list- 
ing thousands of existing and re- 
quired air navigation facilities to im- 
prove the safety of air transport in 
the North Atlantic, Caribbean and 
South American flying regions to 
ICAO member nations interested in 
international air transport in any one 


of these regions; each state will be 
asked its intentions as to the provi- 
sion and manning of those installa- 
tions in its territories which are not 
yet in operation, and which of the 
deficiencies in the region are of ma- 
jor importance to international air 
navigation, as well as the nature and 
extent of the use its airlines would 
make of these facilities if they be- 
come available. 

Included in the list are: aero- 
dromes and ground aids, traffic con- 
trol and radio navigation and blind 
landing aids, telecommunications 
services, meteorological observation 
stations and search and rescue faci- 
lities. 

When answers are received the 
ICAO Council must then decide 
which of the facilities not to be pro- 
vided by the member states are so 
important that joint support action is 
required. 


© Monetary contributions of £5000 
and £1000 made respectively by Ire- 
land and Portugal towards the main- 
tenance of North Atlantic ocean wea- 
ther stations from July, 1948 to June, 
1949 to be allocated to Belgium. 


e The Fifth Session of the Legal 
Committee to be held in Taormina, 
Italy, commencing January 5, 1950. 
The Air Transport Committee of 
ICAO concerned itself particularly 
with burdensome aviation insurance 
regulations and multiple and dis- 
criminatory taxation. Among the 
subjects discussed by the air naviga- 
tion commission were the limitation 
of operating weights for aircraft in 
the DC-3 category, amendments to 
the convention on international civil 
aviation, study of international stand- 
ards and recommended practices and 
amendments thereto, and the ques- 
tion of the development of long dis- 
tance radio air navigation aids. 
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ADVISORY SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


Committee Approves Continuing Basis 


Establishment of Advisory Social 
Welfare Services on a continuing 
rather than the present year-to-year 
basis was unanimously recommended 
by the Third Committee on Oc- 
tober 25. 

Opening the debate, Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal (DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AF- 
FAIRS) introduced the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Economic and Social 
Council. The existing year-to-year 
basis involved certain practical diffi- 
culties in administration, she said, 
since all activities had to be both 
‘planned and concluded within a 
single budgetary year. 

Supporting this view, Dr. W. B. 
Sutch (NEW ZEALAND) added that 
it was sometimes difficult for the 
experts or fellows to complete their 
work within the financial year and 
unless the program was placed on a 
continuing basis it would be very 
hard to obtain increased participation 
from Governments. 

Dr. Sutch described in detail the 
popularity of the program among 
recipient countries. During the three 
years of its existence, he declared, 
sixty-one countries had participated. 
Its scope had also widened consider- 
ably, for the items it covered in- 
creased from eighteen in 1947 to 
forty in 1948-49. Recipient coun- 
tries should bear at least a part of 
the cost. But it would be a mistake 
to insist that all the cost be borne 
by them because then those who 
were most in need might be elimi- 
nated. That is why the Council had 
simply requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to continue his efforts for in- 
creased participation. This had been 
very successful and the cost of the 
fellowships to the United Nations 
had decreased from $3000 in 1947 
to about $2000 in 1949. He was 
confident that the recipient countries 
would continue to increase their 
financial participation. 

Dr. Sutch felt that it would be 
more useful to give a short period 
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of intensive training to those who 
already had some experience, so 
that they could then return to their 
countries and pass on their experi- 
ence to others. That was, however, 
partly a question for the recipient 
governments themselves to decide 
and he fully sympathized with the 
countries which wished to send in- 
experienced people for a _ year’s 
training. 

Mentioning some of the practical 
results that had already been 
achieved, Jacques Kayser (FRANCE) 
emphasized that the program should 
not be run on bureaucratic lines, 
and that each case should be judged 
on its own merits. It should be ex- 
tremely flexible, he said, leaving a 
wide freedom of choice to the gov- 
ernments concerned. He then ex- 
pressed the hope that the experts 
would be chosen from a larger num- 
ber of countries. 


Belgian Amendment 


Maria Baers (BELGIUM) thought 
that in the General Assembly reso- 
lution no provision appeared to have 
been made for social welfare services 
on a wide scale. It dealt with the 
transitional and abnormal situation 
immediately following the war. If a 
permanent organization for advisory 
social welfare services were desirable, 
it would be advisable for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to review 
the terms of that resolution in the 
light of that decision and of the 
normal social conditions in which 
those services were to be organized. 
Such a review was the more neces- 
sary in that a program for technical 
assistance was being drawn, with 
which the proposed program of so- 
cial assistance should be parallel. 
With such consideration in mind, 
her delegation was submitting an 
amendment proposing a review of 
the Assembly resolution. 

On the other hand, Miss Baers 
felt that the granting of fellowships 


was incomparably more valuable 
than despatching of experts because 
the fellows were already acquainted 
with the thought, traditions, manners 
and customs of their countries of 
origin and would therefore be in a 
better position than any foreign ex- 
pert to see their country’s need. 
Fellows should be chosen from 
among both government officials and 
highly qualified social welfare work- 
ers nominated by the State con- 
cerned. 

The advantages of seminars, Miss 
Baers continued, were not always 
proportionate to the expense in- 
volved in organizing them. Govern- 
ments tended to send routine officials 
or persons not conversant with the 
subject treated. 

Speaking later in the debate, Sir 
Raphael Cilento (DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS) stated that out of 
the 80 people attending the recent 
seminar at Beirut only eleven, who 
were also social experts, had been 
officials. Sir Raphael further added 
that the results of the three seminars 
held since 1946 had shown that they 
contributed considerably to social 
awareness in the 27 countries con- 
cerned and had led to the establish- 
ment of a school of social work. 

Concerning fellowships, Sir Ra- 
phael remarked that they would be 
granted to an individual engaged in 
private social welfare assisting the 
Government, if no suitable official 
were available and if the Govern- 
ment concerned so requested. Grants 
had been refused to private persons 
proposed by private agencies, since 
they would work only with those 
agencies on their return.- He agreed 
that the program of social services 
had already diverged widely from 
the terms of reference laid down in 
the Assembly resolution. That had 
occurred, he said, with the consent 
of the Social Commission, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly at all stages. 
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Agreeing with the intentions of 
the Belgium amendment, Dr. Karim 
Azkoul (LEBANON) felt that there 
was a possible misunderstanding re- 
garding the continuing basis or per- 
manent character of the social wel- 
fare services. He wondered whether 
the Belgium draft resolution could 
not be modified so as to allow the 
adoption of the Economic and Social 
Council resolution, while at the same 
time asking the Council to revise the 
Assembly resolution with a view to 
recommending any necessary modi- 
fication therein. This was agreed to 
by the Belgium representative, a joint 
Belgitim-Lebanese amendment. was 
later put before the Committee. 


Dr. Pedro de Alba (MEXICO) ob- 
served that not only should the 
terms of the Assembly resolution be 
reviewed, but the desirability of co- 
ordination with all appropriate non- 
governmental organizations as well 
as the relevant specialized agencies 
should be stressed. Such co-ordina- 
tion, he declared, would greatly sim- 
plify and lighten the work of the so- 
cial services and would make it pos- 
sible for a great deal more to be done 
with the very limited funds allotted 
to those services. 


This view was shared by Mrs. 
Cairine Wilson (CANADA). She 
emphasized, however, that it wouid 
still be necessary to examine the 
details of the Welfare Services’ plans 
each year even if they were placed 
on a continuing basis. On the other 
hand, the countries receiving assist- 
ance would gradually be able to 
build up their own social services, 
so that they would eventually man- 
age without any outside help. That 
was in fact, she said, the final aim 
of the whole program. 


Dr. A. Katznelson (ISRAEL) stated 
that the existing program, valuable 
though it was, did not solve the 
basic problem of how to supply 
adequate numbers of qualified and 
trained social workers who were so 
essential to the very existence of 
social services and institutions in 
any country. According to him, 
that could only be achieved by the 
establishment of permanent facilities 
for the training of young men and 
women as social welfare personnel. 
He then proposed an amendment to 
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Mrs. Barbara Castle (left), United Kingdom representative on the 
Third Committee. Right: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the 
United States, chats with Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Top-ranking Director 
of the Department of Social Affairs. 





(Above) left to right; Mrs. Badia Afnan, Iraq, and Mrs. Sucheta 
Kirpalani, India. (Below) Mrs. Carmen Vial de Senoret, Chile, 
(left) with Mrs. Cairine R. Wilson, Canada. 
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that effect, which was later with- 
drawn upon the assurance given by 
Sir Raphael Cilento that this prob- 
lem had already received careful 
consideration by the United Nations 
Social Activities Division. 


Other Amendments 

Favoring the original text of the 
Belgium proposal, A. S. Bokhari 
(PAKISTAN) believed that that pro- 
posal emphasized more clearly than 
the joint Belgium-Lebanese amend- 
ment the need for revising the 
orientation of a program originally 
designed to meet the abnormal situa- 
tion following the war. There had 
been some tendency of late to over- 
emphasize the needs of war-devas- 
tated countries at the expense of 
the countries which had not been at 
war, and it had become necessary 
to redress the balance somewhat. 
He therefore proposed an amended 
text to the Belgian-Lebanese amend- 
ment to that effect. This.was ac- 
cepted by the Belgian and Lebanese 
representatives. 


Two other amendments were in- 
troduced by Ato Haddis Alamaheyou 


(ETHIOPIA) and Dr. Alvaro Vasquez 
(URUGUAY). The former would en- 
able under-developed countries to 
participate in the social welfare pro- 
gram, while the latter proposed that 
the program be continued for a 
specified period rather than for an 
indefinite time. That would simplify 
budgeting, Mr. Vasquez thought. 
These amendments, however, were 
later rejected by the Committee. 

While agreeing that the social 
services were fulfilling an essential 
purpose and that they should be 
continued, T. H. Eustace (UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA) felt, however, that 
the time had not yet come to place 
them on a permanent basis. That 
would not be until economic condi- 
tions became more stable and the 
recipient countries were able to bear 
a larger share of the expense. This 
view was shared by Ivan P. Dem- 
chenko (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) who fur- 
ther thought that the Economic and 
Social resolution under consideration 
was perfectly adequate in itself and 
there was no need to amend it in 
any way. 

The representatives of Greece, the 





Philippines, Australia, Egypt, Haiti, 
Yugoslavia, Chile, Ecuador, the 
United States, China, the United 
Kingdom, Poland, India, Iraq and 


“Turkey also spoke in support of the 


Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tion. 


Resolution Adopted 

Thereupon, the Committee unani- 
mously adopted the resolution as 
amended jointly by Belgium and 
Lebanon. This resolution authorizes 
the Secretary-General to place on a 
continuing basis, rather than on the 
present year-to-year basis, the Ad- 
visory Social Welfare Services. It 
further directs him to include an 
amount for these services in the 
United Nations budget in the future. 
This amount for 1950 should be at 
approximately the same level as in 
1949, 


The resolution also requests the 
Economic and Social Council to re- 
view the terms of the Assembly 
resolution of 1946, and to recom- 
mend to the next regular session any 
modifications which it may consider 
necessary therein. 





FORMER ITALIAN COLONIES (continued from page 574) 


In considering its proposals this 
commission will take into account 
the various suggestions for the dis- 
position of the territory submitted 
during the present Assembly session. 
The commission will assemble at 
Lake Success as soon as possible 
and then travel to Eritrea, at the 
same time visiting such other places 
as it might consider necessary in 
carrying out its responsibilities. 
Adopting its own rules of procedure 
the commission will submit its re- 
port and proposals to the Secretary- 
General not later than June 15, 
1950, for distribution to Member 
states, so as to enable final consid- 
eration of the problem to be made 
during the fifth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly will consider the 
commission’s report and proposals, 
and give its own conclusions to the 
fifth session of the Assembly. 


Amendments Submitted 


When, on November 4, the First 
Committee resumed its debate on the 
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question of the former colonies, it 
first of all considered two amend- 
ments to the sub-committee’s pro- 
posals. The effect of the first of 
these, presented by the United King- 
dom, was that the inhabitants of each 
of the three regions of Libya, Tripo- 
litania, Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, 
should have complete freedom to de- 
cide for themselves on the form of 
government they desired—“whether 
unitary, federal, or other.” This 
amendment would also eliminate the 
sub-committee’s provisions under 
which the Libyans, meeting in a na- 
tional assembly of Libya, would de- 
termine their form of government 
and write a constitution. Instead, 
the United Kingdom suggested that 
representatives of each of the three 
regions of Libya should meet to de- 
termine the organs of government 
they wished to establish. 

The second amendment, presented 
by Liberia, recommended that the 
United Nations commission proposed 
for Eritrea, should also make an on- 
the-spot investigation in Somaliland, 
ascertaining the wishes and welfare 


of the people there, and report on its 
findings to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 


As of November 8, the 59-member 
Committee had not reached a deci- 
sion on any of the proposals before 
it and the debate continued. (A full 


account of the discussions and deci- 
sions taken will be carried in the 
next issue of the Bulletin). 





The Sub-Committee set up by 
the First Committee on October 
11 was composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
France, Guatemala, India, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, 
Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of 
Mexico, was Chairman, and John 
D. L. Hood, of Australia, Rappor- 


MEMBERS OF SUB-COMMIITTEE 
teur of the Sub-Committee. 
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Council's Work in the Social Field 





Wider publicity should be given to 
the heartening fact that nations are 
reaching unanimous decisions in the 
economic and social fields, said Dr. 
W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand, during 
the Third Committee’s consideration 
of Chapter III of the Economic and 
Social Council’s report. This chapter 
outlines the Council’s work in the 
social, cultural, and humanitarian 
fields for the period from August 
30, 1948 to August 15, 1949. 

Work in the field of human rights 
is still incomplete, said Dr. P. C. 
Chang of China, for the Covenant 
had yet to be prepared. A very im- 
portant initial step, however, had 
been taken in the adoption last year 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights—a historic achievement 
which would live long in the memory 
of mankind. 

Much had also been done to 
strengthen the control over narcotic 
drugs during the three years since 
the United Nations had taken this 
matter over. The Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs was doing valuable 
work, in addition, in preparing a 
new single convention to replace 
existing international treaties. 

Further, the Third Committee, had 
considered the draft convention for 
the suppression of traffic in persons 
and the exploitation of the prostitu- 
tion of others. 


Missing Persons 


Also congratulating the Council, 
and particularly its President, on the 
efficient work done during its ninth 
session, Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, 
regretted, however, that it had not 
been able to complete its examina- 
tion of the draft conventions on the 
declaration of death of missing per- 
sons and for the suppression of the 
traffic in persons and the exploitation 
of prostitution. 

Lack of time and the absence of 
experts to deal with legal questions 
should not be regarded as an explan- 
ation of what might almost appear 
as a dereliction of duty, he said. 
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Governments which were members 
of the Council certainly had the ex- 
perts at their disposal whom they 
should be urged to send to the Coun- 
cil’s sessions. Alternatively, the 
Council might delegate more work 
to the qualified sub-commissions and 
sub-committees. The Assembly 
should make a special effort, pos- 
sibly at its fifth session, to seek a 
solution for such difficulties. 

Alvaro Vasquez, of Uruguay, con- 
gratulated the Council for showing 
by its achievements that effective 
steps could be taken through the 
United Nations to promote world 
solidarity. He thought it essential, 
too, that the Council complete with- 
out any further delay all the work 
still outstanding in connection with 
human rights. 

Not all the Council’s activities, 





said Alexander Panyushkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., provided ground for ex- 
treme gratification. Indeed, many of 
them had been most unsatisfactory. 
For instance, instead of dealing ade- 
quately with the question of trade 
union rights, the Council had merely 
referred the matter to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization which was 
known to be more concerned with 
the interests of employers than with 
those of workers. 

The fact that his delegation would 
vote in favor of taking note of Chap- 
ter III of the Council’s report should 
not be taken to mean that it ex- 
pressed satisfaction, or any comment, 
on the Council’s work. 


On the other hand, Mr. Jacques 
Kayser wished to make it quite clear 
that in voting to take note of the 
Chapter, the French delegation was 
expressing its wholehearted approval 
and satisfaction with the Council’s 
work. 

The Committee then decided 
unanimously to take note of Chapter 
III of the Council’s report. 





Liechtenstein and the International Court 





Conditions under which the Prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein may become 
a party to the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice are set 
forth in a draft resolution adopted by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee Octo- 
ber 26 after a brief debate centering 
about the question whether or not 
the Principality was an independent 
State. 

The draft resolution, offered joint- 
lv bv the delegations of Australia and 
Belgium, was adopted by vote of 42 
for, 4 against, with 1 abstention. Its 
language is that recommended by the 
Security Council in its letter to the 
President of the General Assembly 
and provides that Liechtenstein will 
become a party to the Statute on the 
date of deposit with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of an 
instrument containing acceptance of 
the Statute of the Court, acceptance 
of all the obligations of a Member of 


the United Nations under Article 94 
of the Charter and an undertaking 
to contribute to the expenses of the 
Court such amount as the General 
Assembly shall assess from time to 
time after consultation with the 
Government of Liechtenstein. 

The Representatives of Egypt and 
Yugoslavia supported the argument 
of the Representative of Australia 
that Liechtenstein was actually a 
sovereign and independent State. The 
Representative of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., however, contended the prin- 
cipality was not now independent 
and had never been so. It had 
formed a customs union with Switz- 
erland, which took care of its post 
and telegraph service and its diplo- 
matic representation. In the opinion 
of Byelorussia it must be considered 
a dependent State and _ therefore 
could not be a party to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice. 
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The United Nations in Films 





Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


N.B. The following list of films is 
taken from the International Index of 
Films on The Conservation and Utili- 
zation of Resources, prepared with the 
aid of the Department of Mass Com- 
munications, UNESCO, for the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources. 


Conservation of Resources 


Techniques of Interest 
to Less-developed Countries 


CLINICAL MALARIA.—USA, USN, 1944, 
28 min., 16mm., sd., b&w., Eng.— 
Activity of the Anapheline mosquito 
and life cycle of the malaria parasite 
in the human bloodstream. Symptoms 
and course of the disease. A compari- 
son of the three types of malaria; 
benign tertian, quartan, and malig- 
nant tertian. (Special film for medi- 
cal personnel). 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT.—UK, COI, 
20 min., 16mm., sd., b&w., Eng. (For 
release in 1949).—British Colonial 
Territories in the world, their future, 
importance and new relationship to 
the United Kingdom. 


Cyprus Is AN _ ISLAND.—UK, COIL, 
1946, 34 min., 16mm., sd., b&w., Eng. 
—Film opens with a brief history of 
Cyprus. Then shows village and farm 
life and through the main character 
of the film, a man who sticks to “tra- 
dition” in using old methods and im- 
plements of tilling his soil. It also 
illustrates the struggle between the 
goat-herds and the farmers, and shows 
how the old ways are slowly being 
changed and new ones adopted for 
the betterment of all. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION. — USA, 
IIAA, 12 min., color, sd., language 
versions. — Defense measures taken 
against communicable disease  mi- 
crobes in the community; water sup- 
ply protected in pipes from reservoir 
or well; sewage disposal system essen- 
tial. 
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prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 


ERADICATION OF MALARIA IN SAR- 
pINIA.—UK, Shell Film Unit, 1949, 20 
min., sd., b&w., Eng.—Campaign to 
exterminate malaria mosquitos from 
the island of Sardinia by the Govern- 


ment of Italy. Factual report of 
methods used. 
THAT ALL MAY LEARN. — United Na- 


tions, produced in Mexico, 1948, 20 
min., sd., b&w., language versions.— 
Tells of the worldwide fight to over- 
come illiteracy and how a Mexican 
family, by learning to read and write, 
was able to save its land and learn 
new and modern methods of farming 
and irrigation. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION (provisional 
title) UK, COI, 1949, 45 min., b&w., 
Eng.—Dramatic story about the de- 
velopment of a fundamental education 
project, shot on the spot with African 
cast. 


HERE IS THE GOLD Coast.—UK, COI, 
1948, 35 min., sd, b&w., Eng.— 
Describes how the Gold Coast has 
developed into a thriving colony. One 
million acres produce cocoa which en- 
ables a quarter of a million tons to be 
exported every year. Forty thousand 
people are employed in the mines ex- 
cavating gold, diamonds, manganese 
and bauxite. Scenes portray life in 
Accra, the main city, and in the vil- 
lages of the interior, where life is very 
primitive and much improvement is 
needed in medical and _ educational 
services. During the next ten years, 
£3,500,000 will be spent on improving 
conditions throughout the Gold Coast. 


HOLTVILLE, ALABAMA.—USA, Depart- 
ment of State, 1948, 70 min., bé&w., 
16mm., sd., language versions —How 
the community of Holtville, Alabama, 
learned to get the most from its land 
after years of poverty and ignorance. A 
high school principal, the school and 
the people, by using modern intelligent 
methods of agriculture, raise the com- 
munity from a share-cropping area to 
one of self-sustaining farms. 


HookworM.—USA, IIAA, Health for 
America series, No. 10, 12 min., sd., 


company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country of 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 





colour. Another example of a com- 
municable disease with emphasis on its 
mode of spread and measures taken in 
the home to prevent reinfection. (car- 
toon). 


IN THE SouTH SEAs.—Australia, Aus- 
tralian National Film Board, 1949, 
9 min. sd. b&w., English—De- 
picts the scientific and medical care 
which Australia devotes to the welfare 
of the native peoples of the Trobriands, 
a group of islands off the north coast of 
New Guinea. The investigation covers 
native diet and health, agricultural 
methods and the way of life of the is- 
landers. 


Macaria.—UK, COI, 1948, 5 min., 
sd., b&w., Eng.—A cartoon film on ma- 
laria for showing in Africa. 


MALARIA CONTROL IN THE TENNESSEE 
VaLLEY.—USA, TVA, 1941, 40 min., 
Colour, sd., Eng.—Methods used by 
TVA to reduce the prevalence of ma- 
laria (available only to colleges, univer- 
sities and special groups.) 


MEDICINE IN THE TRopPICcs.—USA, As- 
sociation films, 25 min., colour.—This 
film discusses in summary fashion the 
activities of the up-to-date medical 
program on the Firestone plantations in 
Liberia. It follows a typical native case 
through incidence, diagnosis, X-ray ex- 
amination, blood test, surgery and con- 
valescence. The nature and value of 
medical research are considered. Spe- 
cific diseases described in the highlight 
fashion (some tropical, some general) 
are small pox, sarcoma of the clavicle, 
gynomastia and elephantiasis. 


MEN oF Arrica.—UK, COI, 1937, 20 
min., sd., b&w., Eng.—The film shows 
the steps taken to overcome difficulties 
arising from tropical diseases and faulty 
nutrition, soil erosion, and denudations; 
describes some of the educational meth- 
ods being used to aid Africans and assist 
in their training for local self-govern- 
ment. 


THE Mosquiro—PusBLic ENEMY.— 
USA, USDA, 1944, 14 min., sd., b&w., 
language versions.—Species of mosqui- 
tos that cause malaria and yellow 
fever; the development of larvae and 
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pupae into full-grown mosquitos; breed- 
ing places and methods of control. 


NoRTH AN SOUTH OF NIGER.—UK, 
COI, 1949, 45 min., sd., b&w., Eng. — 
Nigeria has a population of 20,000,000 
and an area three times as large as 
England and Wales. North and South 
of the Niger attempts to give some 
glimpses of the varied peoples of this 
vast colony, and some aspects of the 
work of government. The last sequence 
gives some idea of the plans and possi- 
bilities for Nigeria’s future. 


PaciFic ENEMy No. 2, MALARIA.— 
USA, USN, 1944, sd., b&w.—Covers 
(1) suppressive theory such as malaria 
discipline and value of atabrine, and 
(2) control measures such as elimina- 
tion of water, spraying of water, cut- 
ting of underbrush and treatment of 
natives. 


SILENT War.—USA, IIAA, 10 min., 
sd., b&w.—The war against yellow fever 
now being waged by scientists in the 
jungles of Columbia and how vaccine is 
made, dried, frozen and transported by 
mule-pack to a town in the jungles; 
how yellow fever is slowly being con- 
quered in equatorial South America; 
described how this research is making 
the jungle fighters immune to the dread 
disease. : 


Story oF DDT.—UK, COI, 1945, 23 
min., sd., b&w.—Discovery of DDT; 
experiments and uses in World War II 
as weapons against death; an indication 
of what DDT might achieve in peace 
was given in Naples in January and 
February, 1944, when for the first time 
in medical history a typhus epidemic 
was effectively checked. 


Application of Resource Techniques 


THE COLUMBIA: AMERICA’S GREATEST 
PoweER STREAM. — USA, Bonneville 
Power Administration, United States 
Department of the Interior, 1949, sd., 
b&w.—Integrated development of the 
Columbia River for all of its potential 
values: navigation, flood control, recla- 
mation, hydro-electric power. Use of 
water power to extend industrial and 
agricultural opportunity for the resi- 
dents of immigrants into America’s fast- 
est growing region. 


THE GATES OF PowerR. — UK, COI, 
1948, 15 min., sd., b&w.—By describing 
some of the hydro-electro projects in 
the British Isles, the film shows just 
how power is harnessed, the equipment 
needed, and explains some of the dif- 
ficulties which have to be overcome. 
New dams are seen under construction. 
In the British Isles the power stations 
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are connected to the grid system that 
covers the whole country, and the final 
sequences of the film show what hap- 
pens when they are called upon to sup- 
ply extra current. 


Hoover DaM.—USA, US. Department 
of State, 1949, 50 min., sd., b&w.— 
Description of the conditions in the 
southwestern states that lead to con- 
struction of Hoover Dam and brief pic- 
torial description of its construction; 
show benefits resulting from the dam 
to irrigation and industries in Southern 
California. 


STORM IN POLAND.—Poland, Film Pol- 
ski, 1949, 14 min., sd., b&w.—This is 
a film showing devastation wrought by 


Abbreviations and Sources 


Association Films — Young Men’s 
Christian Association, New York, 
N.Y. USA. 

Australian National Film Board— 
Department of Information, Film 
Division, 5 Condor Street, Bur- 
wood, Australia. 

Bonneville Power Administration— 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., USA. 

COI—British Central Office of In- 
formation, Norgeby House, Baker 
Street, London W.1, England. 

Danish Statens Filmcentral. — 1 
Dahlerrupsfgade, Copenhagen V. 
Denmark. 

Film Polski — 56 Marzalkowska, 
Warsaw, Poland. 

11AA—Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW, Washington 25, D.C. USA. 

NFB—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Distribution, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Princeton Film Center—55 Moun- 
tain Avenue, Princeton, N.J. USA. 

Sovexport Films—Moscow, USSR. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn. USA. 

USDA—United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. USA. 

United States Department of the In- 
terior—Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington 25, D.C. USA. 

United States Department of State— 
International Motion Picture Divi- 
sion, Office of International Infor- 
mation, 1776 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW, Washington D.C., USA. 

USN—United States Navy, Motion 
Picture Section, Office of Public 
Information, U.S. Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington 25 D.C., USA. 








floods in large areas of Poland and how 
they are brought under control. 


TVA.—USA, TVA, 1941, 20 min., sd. 
—The Tennessee Valley Authority: 
Work and accomplishments. Multi-pur- 
pose dams help control floods, aid navi- 
gation, and produce power. Four dams 
under construction; agricultural work, 
rural electrification, research and refor- 
estation. 


THE VALLEY Is Ours.—Australia, Aus- 
tralian National Film Board, 1949, sd., 
b&w.—This film tells the story of re- 
sources and the problems of Australia’s 
great river valley—the Murray Valley. 
Covering the agricultural, pastoral, and 
fruit industries which thrive in the wide 
expanse of the valley the story stresses 
the rich resources which still await ex- 
ploitation by man. The problems of 
water and wind erosion, bush fires and 
drought and how they are being fought 
forms an important section of the film. 
VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE.—USA, US 
Department of State, 1944, 20 min., sd., 
b&w.—Soil erosion reduced to home- 
lessness or poverty many of the inhabi- 
tants of the Valley of the Tennessee, 
which covers an area of 40,000 square 
miles. The film develops the story of 
the establishment of TVA in an ac- 
count of two farmers whose farms and 
livelihoods were changed by the advent 
of regional planning in the Tennessee 
Valley. 


Mineral Resources 
General 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE. — Canada, 
NFB, 1949, 40 min., sd., b&w.—The 
film describes the work of the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Mines 
and Resources and shows how the lab- 
oratories and research stations of the 
Bureau are at the services of Canadian 
industry to assist in finding the best uses 
of Canadian minerals and other re- 
sources. Shows library and laboratory 
research and gives some striking exam- 
ples of the problems that are daily pre- 
sented to the Bureau for analysis and 
advice. 


WorLD oF CrysTALs.—USSR, Sovex- 
portfilm Moscow, 1947, 20 min., colour. 
—wWealth in the earth, in the mineral 
crystals. Shows the natural deposits 
of crystals concealed in the earth and 
their growth and discusses possibilties 
of developing artificial crystals in lab- 
oratories for industrial use. 


Increasing Mineral Resources 


BiskUPIN.—Poland, Polish Film Insti- 
tute, 1948, 10 min., sd., b&w.—A film 


(Continued on page 623) 
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United Nations Film and Visual Information News 


ed Tet Ae RC ol 


This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


Nations interest. 





tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 





Audio-Visual Agreement Signed 


Three nations, Brazil, the Domini- 
can Republic, and the United States 
have signed an Agreement for Fa- 
cilitating the International Circulation 
of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Character. 

The Agreement was proposed by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
in an effort to remove customs duties 
and quantitative restrictions on imports 
of films, film-strips, microfilm, sound 
recordings, glass slides, models, wall 
charts, maps and posters that are edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural in na- 
ture. 

The Agreement will become effective 
90 days after the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations has received at least 
10 instruments of acceptance or acces- 
sion. The signing ceremonies at United 
Nations Headquarters in Lake Success 
are to be followed by submission of the 
Agreement to national legislative au- 
thorities for ratification. 


UNESCO Discussion on Films 


The use of films as a means of car- 
rying out the program and objectives 
of UNESCO was discussed by delegates 
to UNESCO’s fourth general confer- 
ence held in Paris last September. 

Leopold Sedar Senghor, Senegalese 
representative in the French Assembly, 
stressed the contribution that UNESCO 
might make to the film industry by 
working to preserve the educational as- 
pects of the motion picture. He did not 
mean that UNESCO should seek to 
become a censor, he said, but that it 
should serve as an educational and 
cultural force in the world of films. 

Conversely, the contribution that 
films might make to UNESCO’s pro- 
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gram was discussed by film star Myrna 
Loy. “There seems to be a general 
idea that UNESCO is difficult to inter- 
pret,” she said. “It is my belief that it 
would not be difficult to interpret 
UNESCO once we had enlisted the in- 
terpreters. .. . We are in the presence 
of 20th century man, and we must use 
the arts to tell people what he is trying 
to do. Whenever I have discussed the 
UNESCO idea with film people, they 
have expressed great enthusiasm. I 
believe that enthusiasm can bring re- 
sults.” 

Sir John Maud, a member of the 
United Kingdom Delegation and Per- 


manent Secretary to the British Minis- 
try of Education, expressed the hope 
that his country’s film industry would 
be represented at UNESCO's 1950 


Conference. 


Sponsored by Board 


The United Nations Film Board 
gave its official sponsorship to a docu- 
mentary film entitled They Guide You 
Across showing how international co- 
operation contributes to the safety of 
transatlantic air-routes by means of the 
huge network of weather stations and 
ICAO-sponsored Ocean Weather Ships. 


One of the many unusual camera angles used in shoot- 
ing THEY GUIDE YOU ACROSS. Many scenes were 
filmed during a regular scheduled flight between 
Copenhagen and New York. 
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Written and directed by Ingolf Boi- 
sen, the film was produced by Minerva- 
Film Co. in Copenhagen for the Dan- 
ish Government Film Committee. 


United Nations Films at 
International Festivals 


United Nations Film Board produc- 
tions were entered in the various inter- 
national film festivals held in Europe 
between June and September 1949. AI- 
though all United Nations films could 
not be officially entered because of the 
rules of the competitions, special screen- 
ings outside the competition were held. 
Reports indicate that all United Na- 
tions Films aroused great interest among 
the audience and delegates of the na- 
tions attending these festivals. 

At the International Film Festival of 
Knokke-Le-Zoute, in Belgium which 
took place from June 18 to July 10, 
Crossroads of Life, a film produced in 
Belgium by Henri Storck for the United 
Nations Film Board on the subject of 
juvenile delinquency, received a special 
award from the Belgian Ministry of 
Education for the best documentary 
film about children. Mr. L. Kolda, 
United Nations Information Officer in 
Paris, officially represented the United 
Nations Film Board at this Festival. 

At Marianske Lazne, in Czechoslo- 
vakia (July 23-August 4) That All May 
Learn, produced in Mexico for the 
United Nations Film Board, received 








Mr. Ingolf Boisen (right) directing the shooting of a 
scene for the United Nations sponsored film They 
Guide You Across. 


an honorable mention awarded to the 
staff connected with the production of 
this film. 

Eight United Nations Films were 
shown at the Third International Fes- 
tival of Documentary Films held in 
Edinburgh, Scotland (August 21-Sep- 


tember 11). No awards are distributed 
in Edinburgh since the selection and 
showing of a film constitutes an honor 
in itself. 

United Nations Films were also en- 
tered in the Venice and Cannes Film 
Festivals. 





THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS 


on the excavation carried out at Bis- 
kupin in Posnanie, where the discovery 
was made ef a prehistoric city of the 
7th century B.C. 


THE Face oF TimMe.—Canada, NFB, 
1942, 21 min., sd., b&w.—How the first 
geologists, with the simplest instruments 
and under the most primitive condi- 
tions, pioneered in the field of charting 
Canada’s minerals. How a modern geo- 
logical survey is undertaken and how 
constant new discoveries aided the na- 
tional war effort. 


GREAT CANADIAN SHIELD. — Canada, 
NFB, 1945, 12 min., colour, sd., Eng- 
lish, French, Portuguese, Spanish.— 
Shows sources of mineral wealth of the 
area; gold, nickel, copper and other 
minerals mined in a rapidly developing 
Canadian industry. 
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(Continued from page 629) 


Look TO THE NortTH.—Canada, NFB, 
1944, 22 min., sd., b&w., English and 
French.—A survey of the development 
of northwestern corner of the con- 
tinent; Alaskan agriculture; mineral re- 
sources; fisheries. 


PEARYLAND.—Denmark, Danish State 
Film Central, 1948.—The first of a 
series of films which will show the 
work and results of the Pearyland Ex- 
pedition to the North of Greenland. 


PHOTO CANADA.—Canada, NFB, 1948, 
32 min., colour, (also available in re- 
vised version 10 min.,) Things are far 
easier for today’s mapmakers than for 
their predecessors. Nowadays a wild, 
uncharted territory may be mapped 


from the air. Airplanes fly over the 
region, back and forth, while overlap- 
ping photographs are taken which, when 





fitted together, form an accurate map. 
This film illustrates the process with 
the mapping of the northwest by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 


RECONNAISSANCE MAPPING WITH TRI- 
METROGON PHOTOGRAPHY. USA, 1944, 
Pan American Institute of Cartography 
and History, United States Geological 
Survey and United States Army Air 
Forces. 


TREASURE FROM THE SEA. — USA, 
Princeton Film Center, 10 min., colour. 
Process of manufacturing magnesium 
from a formula in which sea water is 
a component part. Illustrates the effect 
that use of a metal as light as mag- 
nesium will have on both the consumer 
and industrial fields. The film was 
produced by the Dow Chemical Com- 


pany. 
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dates-meetings-decisions-documents 





General Assembly 
223RD PLENARY MEETING—OCT. 21 


Installation of Asst. Secty.-Gen.: Kon- 
stantin E. Zinchenko installed as Asst. 
Secty.-Gen. in charge of Security Coun- 
cil Affairs. 

Freedom of information, access for 
news personnel to meetings of U. N. 
and_ specialized agencies (A/1011): 
statements by reps. of Lebanon, Cuba, 
and France; draft resol. recommended 
by Third Cttee approved without ob- 
jection. 

Problem of independence of Korea 
(A/1008, A/1024, A/1027): statements 
by reps. of U. S., Czechoslovakia, 
China, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
U.S.S.R.; draft resol. (A/1008) recom- 
mended by ad hoc Political Cttee 
adopted by vote of 48-6, with 3 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1024) rejected 
by vote of 6-42, with 5 absts. 


234TH PLENARY MEETING—OcT. 21 


Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, report of ad hoc Poli- 
tical Cttee (A/1023): statements by 
reps. of U. S., France, Poland, Nether- 
lands, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Bolivia, 
Dominican Republic, U.S.S.R., and 
U.K. 


235TH PLENARY MEETING—OcT. 22 


Observance of human rights: de- 
bate on report of ad hoc Political 
Cttee concluded; statements by reps. 
of Ukrainian S.S.R., Australia, and 
U.S.S.R.; draft resol. (A/1023) recom- 
mended by ad hoc Political Cttee as 
whole adopted by roll-call vote of 47-5, 
with 7 absts. 

Approval of supplementary agreement 
with Universal Postal Union concerning 
use of U. N. laissez-passer, report of 
Sixth Cttee (A/1022): draft resol. rec- 
ommended by Sixth Cttee approved 
without objection. 

Methods and procedures of G.A., re- 
port of Special Cttee; report of 
Sixth Cttee (A/1026, A/1026/Corr. 1, 
A/1036, A/1037, A/1041): discussion 
begun—statements by reps. of Sweden, 
Brazil, and Australia. 


236TH PLENARY MEETING—OcT. 22 


Methods and procedures of G.A.: dis- 
cussion concluded; statements by reps. 
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of Belgium, Yugoslavia, U. S., Domini- 
can Republic, Poland, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala, Egypt, Argentina, Cuba, France, 
U.S.S.R., and U.K.; draft resol. recom- 
mended by Sixth Cttee as amended 
by Australia (A/1036) and Brazil 
(A/1037/Rev. 1) adopted by vote of 
43-5, with 3 absts. 


237TH PLENARY MEETING—OCT. 24 


Corner-stone ceremony at Permament 
Headquarters site: meeting opened with 
address by President of G.A.; addresses 
delivered by Ambassador Austin, 
Mayor O’Dwyer, Governor Dewey, and 
President Truman; ceremony concluded 
with laying of corner-stone and speech 
by Secty.-Gen. 


238TH PLENARY MEETING—NoOv. 2 


Death of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.: si- 
lence observed for one minute in tri- 
bute to memory of late Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr. 


Measures for completion of work of 


G.A., report of General Cttee (A/ 
1053): recommendation of General 
Cttee that following items, now on 


agenda of First Cttee, be allocated to 
ad hoc Political Cttee for consideration 
and report approved: report of Security 
Council, question of Palestine, and ques- 
tion of Indonesia; rep. of Netherlands 
announces that Round Table Confer- 
ence at The Hague ended in complete 
agreement and that documents would be 
transmitted to Secty-Gen. 


General Committee 


68TH MEETING—OCT. 28 


Measures for completion of work of 
G.A.:; decision to recommend to G.A. 
that following items be withdrawn from 
First Cttee’s agenda and allocated to 
ad hoc Political Cttee: (1) report of 
Security Council, (2) question of Pal- 
estine, and (3) question of Indonesia. 


First Committee 


294TH MEETING—OcT. 24 


Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: con- 
sideration resumed. 


295TH AND 296TH MEETINGS—OcT. 25 
AND 26 


Greece: discussion of death sentences 


October 21-November 6 


and court martial procedure in Greece 
continued. 


297TH MEETING—OCT. 26 


Greece: discussion continued; decisions: 
that Cttee not competent to adopt (1) 
U.S.S.R. draft resol., as amended by 
Poland (A/C.1/508) by roll-call vote 
of 31-16, with 12 absts.; (2) Paraguyan 
draft resol. (A/C.1/509) by vote of 
40-7, with 10 absts.; (3) Colombian 
draft resol. (A/C.1/510) by vote of 
39-8; with 8 absts.; (4) Uruguayan 
draft resol. (A/C.1/511/Rev.1) by vote 
of 40-8, with 8 absts.; (5) that Cttee 
competent to adopt draft resol. sub- 
mitted by Ecuador, as amended by 
Venezuela and U.S.S.R. (A/C.1/512/ 
Rev.1) by roll-call vote of 31-16, with 
12 absts. 


298TH MEETING—OCcT. 27 


Greece: final revision of Ecuadorian 
draft resol. (A/C.1/517) adopted by 
vote of 40-4, with 10 absts., after re- 
jection of U.S.S.R. amendments; gen- 
eral debate on report of Special Cttee 
on Balkans and report of Conciliation 
Cttee opened. 


299TH, 300TH, AND 301sT MEETINGS— 
Oct. 27 AND 28 


Greece: general debate continued. 


302ND MEETING—OCT. 29 


Greece: decision not to consider U.K. 
draft resol. (A/C.1/519) at that meet- 
ing by vote of 26-4, with 19 absts. 


303RD MEETING—OCcrT. 31 

Greece: Czechoslovak proposal, as 
amended by U. S., that reps. of Albania 
and Bulgaria be invited to participate, 
without right to vote, in discussion, 
adopted by vote of 53-0, with 1 abst.; 
U.K. draft resol. (A/C.1/519) instruct- 
ing Secty.-Gen. to request Albania to 
ensure that attacks from Albanian terri- 
tory on legally appointed observers of 
U.N. be immediately ended, adopted by 
vote of 46-6, with 3 absts. _ 


304TH AND 305TH MEETINGS—OCT. 31 
AND Nov. 1 

Greece: general debate continued. 
306TH MEETING—NOoOvV. 1 

Greece: general debate concluded, 
307TH MEETING—Nov. 2 

Greece: consideration continued—state- 
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ment by rep. of Albania; Chairman 
reads letter from President of G.A. ex- 
plaining action taken pursuant to Cttee’s 
resolution (A/C.1/517) of Oct. 27, 
1949, requesting him to ascertain views 
of Govt. of Greece on suspension of 
death sentences. 


308TH MEETING—Nov. 2 


Greece: consideration continued—state- 
ment by rep. of Bulgaria. 


309TH MEETING—Nov. 3 


Greece: revised joint Australian-Chi- 
nese-U.K.—U.S. draft resol. (A/C.1/ 
514/Rev.1) concerning repatriation of 
Greek children discussed. 


310TH MEETING—Nov. 3 


Greece: joint draft resol. as amended 
(A/C.1/524) adopted unanimously. 


311TH MEETING—Nov. 4 


Greece: joint Australian-Chinese-U.K.- 
U.S. draft resol. (A/C.1/513) adopted 
by vote of 38-6, with 2 absts.; U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (A/C.1/518) rejected in 
parts by series of roll-call votes; 
U.S.S.R.’s request that vote be taken on 
draft resol. as whole ruled out by 
Chairman; decision to uphold Chair- 
man’s ruling taken by .vote of 43-5, 
with 10 absts. 


Question of disposal of former Italian 
colonies: report of Sub-Cttee 17 (A/ 
C.1/522) presented by Rapporteur. 
312TH MEETING—Nov. 4 


Former Italian colonies: discussion of 
report of Sub-Cttee 17 begun; U.K. 
amendments (A/C.1/526) to Sub- 
Cttee’s first draft resol. considered. 
313TH MEETING—Nov. 5 


Former Italian colonies: discussion of 
report of Sub-Cttee 17 continued. 


Ad hoc Political Committee 


21st MEETING—OcT. 25 
U.N. Field Service, report of Special 


Cttee (A/959, A/959/Corr.1): gen- 
eral debate opened—statement by 
Secty.-Gen. 


22ND AND 23RD MEETINGS—OcT. 26 
AND 27 


U.N. Field Service: general debate 


continued. 
24TH MEETING—OcT. 27 


U.N. Field Service: consideration con- 
cluded; decisions: (1) that Polish mo- 
tion not be discussed by vote of 10-28, 
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with 9 absts.; (2) to reject first com- 
ment submitted by Lebanon by vote 
of 10-23, with 15 absts.; (3) to adopt 
draft resol. recommended by Special 
Cttee concerning Field Service 
(A/959) by vote of 38-5, with 8 
absts.; (4) to reject second comment 
submitted by Lebanon by vote of 
10-20, with 22 absts.; (5) to reject 
third comment submitted by Lebanon 
by vote of 10-24, with 16 absts.; (6) 
to adopt draft resol. recommended by 
Special Cttee concerning Panel of 
Field Observers (A/959) by vote of 
28-7, with 18 absts. 


25TH MEETING—OcrT. 31 


Admission of new Members, reports 
of Security Council (A/968, 974, 
982): general debate opened. 


26TH AND 27TH MEETINGS—Nov. 1 
AND 2 


Admission of new Members: general 
debate continued. 


28TH MEETING—Nov. 3 


Admission of new Members: general 
debate concluded. 


29TH MEETING—Nov. 4 


Admission of new Members: consider- 
ation concluded. Decisions: Australian 
draft resols. (A/AC.31/L.9-17) con- 
cerning applications for Membership 
adopted by following votes: Austria, 
42-5, with 3 absts.; Ceylon, 41-5, with 
3 absts.; Finland, 41-5, with 3 absts.; 
Ireland, 40-5, with 3 absts.; Italy, 41-6, 
with 3 absts.; Jordan, 40-5, with 4 
absts.; Republic of Korea, 37-6, with 
8 absts.; Portugal, 41-5, with 4 absts.; 
Nepal, 41-5, with 4 absts. U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (A/AC.31/L.19) rejected by roll- 
call vote of 9-30, with 16 absts.; Ar- 
gentine revised draft resol. (A/AC.31/ 
L.20) as amended adopted by roll-call 
vote of 37-9, with 8 absts.; Iraqi draft 
resol. (A/AC.31/L.21) as whole as 
amended (A/AC.31/L.23) adopted by 
vote of 34-10, with 9 absts. 


Second Committee 


102ND MEETING—OcT. 21 


Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries (Chapter Il A of 
report of ECOSOC) (A/983): discus- 
sion continued. 


103RD MEETING—OcT. 22 


Economic development: Cuban _re- 
vised draft resol. (A/C.2/L.4/Rev. 
3/Corr.1) as amended by China 


(AC.2/L.12), Poland (A/C./2/L.13) 
and Peru adopted by vote of 30-12, 





with | abst., after rejection of various 
amendments. 


104TH MEETING—OcT. 24 


Full employment (A/984, A/C.2/168 
and Corr.1): general debate opened. 


105TH—109TH MEETINGS—OCcT. 25, 26, 
27, 28, AND 31 


Full employment: general debate con- 
tinued. 


110TH MEETING—Nov. 1 


Full employment: general debate con- 
cluded. 


111TH MEETING—Nov. 2 


Full employment: consideration begun 
of Australian draft resol. (A/C.2/L.14 
Rev.3), and of amendments by Bel- 
gium (A/C.2/L.26), India (A/C.2/ 
L.28), Syria (A/C.2/L.24), and Chile 
(A/C.2/L.27); Belgian amendment ac- 
cepted by Australia; Indian amendment 
adopted by vote of 20-12, with 12 
absts. 


112TH MEETING—Nov. 3 


Full employment: Australian draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.14/Rev.4) as amended by 
Chile (A/C.2/L.27) adopted by vote 
of 39-5, with 2 absts.; Czechoslovak 
draft resol. (A/C.2/L.16) as whole re- 
jected by roll-call vote of 6-21, wtih 21 
absts. 


113TH MEETING—Nov. 4 


Economic development: Rapporteur’s 
draft report (A/C.2/L.29 and Corr. 1) 
adopted with certain modifications. 


Chapter I] B of report of ECOSOC: 
discussion begun. 


Joint Second and Third Cttee 


40TH MEETING (JOINTLY WITH FIFTH 
Cttee)—Nov. 5 


Organization: Miss M. Witteveen 
(NETHERLANDS) elected Rapporteur; 
agreement to consider items of agenda 
as suggested by Chairman (A/C.2 & 3/ 
L.5) (A/C.5/L.24); general discussion 
on co-ordination begun. 


Budget estimates for financial year 
1950, reports of Advisory Cttee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, in 
so far as they relate to specialized 
agencies (A/934, 1005): U.S. draft 
resol. (A/C.2 & 3/L.3) (A/C.5/L.22) 
as amended by Australia adopted unan- 
imously; discussion on Australian draft 
resol. (A/C.2 & 3/L.7 (A/C.5/L.25) 
opened—statements by Chairman of 
Advisory Cttee and rep. of WHO. 
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Third Committee 


254TH MEETING—OcT. 25 


Advisory social welfare services, item 
proposed by ECOSOC (A/975; A/C. 
3/521 and Corr.1; A/C.3/L.21/Rev.1, 


L.22, L.23): draft resol. recommended 
by ECOSOC as amended by Belgian- 
Lebanese amendntent (A/C.3/L.21/ 


Rev.1) adopted unanimously, after re- 
jection of various amendments. 


255TH MEETING—OCT. 26 


Report of ECOSOC (A/972; A/C.3 
L.24): Chinese draft resol. (A/C. 
3/L.24) taking note of Chapter III of 
report adopted unanimously. 


256TH MEETING—Nov. 4 


Refugees and stateless persons, item 
proposed by ECOSOC (A/C.3/527 and 
Corr. 1, 528, 529): general debate 
opened. 


Fourth Committee 


105TH, 106TH, AND 107TH MEETINGS— 
Oct. 21, 24, aND 25 


Administrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories, report of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil (A/933, A/957; A/C.4/L.25): gen- 
eral debate continued. 


108TH MEETING—OCcT. 26 


Administrative unions: Cuban proposal 
(A/C.4/L.28) to set up sub-ctte to ar- 
rive at unified text of draft resols. be- 
fore Cttee adopted by vote of 40-0, 
with 3 absts. 


109TH MEETING—OcT. 27 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (A/907, 907/Add.1, 908, 
908/Corr.1, 908/Add.1, 908/Add.2, 
908 /Add.2/Corr.1, 908/Add.3, 908/ 
Add.4, 909, 909/Add.1, 910, 910/Corr. 
1, 911, 912, 912/Add.1, 913, 913/Add. 
1, 914, 915, 915/Add.1, 917, 917/Corr. 
1, 917/Add.1, 919, 920, 920/Corr.1, 
921, 921/Corr.1, 922, 923, 923/Corr.1, 
923/Corr.2, 923/Corr.3; A/C.4/L.2): 
general debate opened. 


110TH MEETING—OcT. 28 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: general debate continued. 
111TH MEETING—OcT. 31 


Administrative unions: discussion begun 
on draft resol. on administrative unions 
recommended by Sub-Cttee 6 (A/C.4/ 
L.29). 

112TH MEETING—Nov. | 

examination 


Administrative unions: 
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concluded; Sub-Cttee 6’s draft resol. 
(A/C.4/L.29) as whole as amended 
adopted by roll-call vote of 38-9, with 
1 abst. 


113TH, 114TH, AND 115TH MEETINGS— 
Nov. 2 AND 3 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: general debate continued. 


Fourth Committee 


116TH MEETING—Nov. 4 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: general 
debate continued. 


117TH MEETING—Nov. 5 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: general 
debate closed; examination of draft 
resols. recommended by Special Cttee 
on Information Transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73 (e) of Charter (A/923, Annex 
Il) begun; draft resol. on voluntary 
transmission of information under part 
I of Standard Form (as provided for in 
resol. 141 II) as amended by Cuba 
(A/C.4/L.2) adopted by vote of 25-8, 
with 7 absts.; draft resol. on equal treat- 
ment in matters relating to education 
as amended by Cuba (A/C.4/L.2) 
adopted by roll-call vote of 42-1, with 
4 absts. 


Fifth Committee 


205TH MEETING—OcT. 21 


Budget estimates for financial year 
1950 (A/903, 934; A/C.5/303, 306, 
312, 313; A/C.5/L.7): decisions: (1) to 
accept unanimously recommendations 
of Secty.-Gen. and Advisory Cttee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions on section 24, 25, and 25a; (2) to 
increase recommendation of Advisory 
Cttee on section 25b by $10,000 to be 
allocated to Cttee of Administrative 
Practices of International Institute of 
Administrative Science at Brussels; (3) 
to accept unanimously recommenda- 
tions of Secty.-Gen. and Advisory Cttee 
on section 26. 


206TH MEETING—OcT. 21 


Budget estimates: recommendations of 
Advisory Cttee for budget of $633,965 
(gross) and $600,000 (net) for Interna- 
tional Court of Justice accepted. 


Headquarters of U.N. (A/1009): re- 
port of Secty.-Gen. (A/1009) con- 
sidered; draft resol. taking note of. re- 
port of Secty.-Gen., continuing Head- 
quarters Advisory Cttee with present 
membership, requesting Secty.-Gen. to 
report to fifth regtildr session of G.A., 
and calling attention of Secty.-Gen. to 
observations on report made by reps. at 


present session adopted by vote of 34-0, 
with 6 absts. 


207TH MEETING—OcT. 25 


Budget estimates: discussion of section 
20 begun; decisions: (1) to accept Ad- 
visory Cttee’s recommendation of 
$1,872,740 for chapter I by vote of 
30-0, with 11 absts.; (2) to accept Ad- 
visory Cttee’s recommendation of $99,- 
850 for chapter II by vote of 34-0, with 
7 absts.; (3) to accept unanimously 
recommendation of Advisory Cttee and 
Secty.-Gen. of $53,410 for chapter III; 
and (4) to accept Brazilian proposal 
regarding chapter VII thereby increas- 
ing amount recommended by Advisory 
Cttee to $161,100 by vote of 13-12, 
with 15 absts. 


208TH MEETING—OcT. 26 


Budget estimates: discussion of section 
1, chapter IV, begun; Canadian pro- 
posal that decision be deferred pending 
further study adopted by vote of 21-6, 
with 12 absts.; discussion of section 20 
resumed; decisions: (1) to reject 
U.S.S.R. proposal for chapter IV by 
vote of 7-27, with 4 absts.; (2) to re- 
ject Netherlands proposal for chapter 
IV by vote of 11-17, with 11 absts.; 
(3) to increase by $98,250 Advisory 
Cttee’s recommendation for chapter IV, 
thus accepting revised estimate pro- 
posed by Secty.-Gen. (A/C.5/310) by 
vote 23-16, with 2 absts.; (4) to in- 
crease by $12,600 Advisory Cttee’s 
recommendation for chapter V by vote 
of 30-0 with 10 absts.; (5) to accept 
Advisory Cttee’s recommendation for 
chapter VI by vote of 33-0, with 4 
absts. 


209TH MEETING—OCcT. 27 


Budget estimates: Section 4 examined; 
decisions: (1) to accept recommenda- 
tion of Trusteeship Council that its 
sixth session be held in Geneva by vote 
of 23-19, with 3 absts.; (2) to accept 
Brazilian proposal, reducing Advisory 
Cttee’s estimate to $74,370, by vote of 
20-14, with 4 absts.; (3) to request Ad- 
visory Cttee to submit, at time of sec- 
ond reading of budget, opinion as to 
adequacy of amount to staff Geneva 
session; (4) recommendations of Secty.- 
Gen. and Advisory Cttee concerning 
chapters II and III accepted unani- 
mously. 


210TH MEETING—OcT. 28 


Budget estimates: Chapters I, III, V, 
and XVI of section 3, and chapter III 
of section 3b (A/C.5/319) considered; 
decisions: (1) to reject estimate recom- 
mended by Advisory Cttee (A/1046) 
and Secty.-Gen. (A/C.5/319) in respect 
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of holding eleventh session of ECOSOC 
by vote of 17-27, with 1 abst.; (2) to 
accept original estimate of $8,280 for 
local transportation for 1950 sessions of 
ECOSOC (A/903); (3) to reject esti- 
mate recommended by Advisory Cttee 
(A/1046) and Secty.-Gen. (A/C. 
5/319) in respect of holding 1950 ses- 
sion of Commisson on Human Rights 
in Geneva by vote of 15-20, with no 
absts.; (4) to accept original estimate 
of $15,000 for travel of members and 
local transportation for 1950 session of 
Commission on Human Rights at 
Headquarters (A/903); (5) to delete, 
in view of these decisions, estimate for 
chapter XVI; (6) to accept estimate of 
$46,900 for chapter V of section 3, 
$30,110 of this amount to be re- 
imbursed by Uruguay (A/C.5/319); 
(7) to accept estimate of $32,420 for 
chapter III of section 3b, $3,540 of this 
amount to be reimbursed by Uruguay 
(A/C.5/319). 


211TH MEETING—OcT. 28 


Budget estimate: agreement that Secty.- 
Gen. be requested to study question of 
establishing information center in 
Liberia in consultation with Advisory 
Cttee and rep. of Liberia, and to sub- 
mit recommendations during this ses- 
sion; revised estimate of Secty-Gen. on 
section 17 of budget estimates (A/C. 
5/323) accepted unanimously. 


Unforeseen and extraordinary expenses 
for 1949 and advances from Working 
Capital Fund (A/903, 934, 1007): 
Advisory Cttee’s draft resol. relating to 
Working Capital Fund as whole as 
amended adopted by vote of 36-0, with 
6 absts. 


Appointments to fill vacancies in mem- 
bership of subsidiary bodies of G.A. 
(A/951, 952; A/C.5/L.20, L.20/Add. 
1): William Matthews (UK), William 
O. Hall (US) and Olyntho P. Machado 
(BRaAziL) elected members of Advisory 
Cttee; Frank Pace (US), Mitchell W. 
Sharp (CANADA) and Dr. Kan Lee 
(CHINA) elected members of Cttee on 
Contributions. 


212TH MEETING—Nov. 1 


Appointments to fill vacancies: Auditor- 
General of Canada elected member of 
Board of Auditors; R. T. Cristobal 
(PHILIPPINES), E. de Holte-Castello 
(COLOMBIA), Nikolai Ivanovich Klimov 
(U.s.S.R.) elected members of U.N. 
Staff Pension Cttee; Dr. A. Nass 
(VENEZUELA), P. Ordonneau (FRANCE), 
Miss Carol C. Laise (u.s.) elected al- 
ternate members; reappointment of Ivar 
Rooth (SWEDEN) by Secty-Gen. con- 
firmed; Secty-Gen’s draft resol. amend- 
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ing resol. 74(1) (Appointment of Ex- 
ternal Auditors) in order to provide for 
establishment of such system (A/C.5/ 
305) adopted by vote of 34-0, with 6 
absts. 


Budget estimates: estimate of $42,100 
submitted by Secy-Gen. (A/C.5/330) 
concerning establishment of Interim 
Committee and approved by Advisory 
Cttee (A/1055) accepted. 


213TH MEETING—Nov. 2 


Budget estimates: discussion continued 
of report of Secty-Gen. on tax equali- 
zation and Staff Assessment Plan and 
of amendments to articles 1, 4, and 5 
of resol. 239 (III) contained in Annex 
A of report (A/C.5/329): decisions: 
(1) to reject Polish amendment by vote 
of 5-8, with 26 absts.; (2) to adopt 
Secty-Gen’s amendments to articles 1, 
4, and 5 of resol. 239 (IIL) by respec- 
tive votes of 29-0, with 9 absts.; 32-0 
with 7 absts.; 32-0, with 8 absts.; (3) 
to adopt Secty-Gen.’s draft resol. incor- 
porating amended articles (Annex D— 
A) by vote of 32-1, with 7 absts.; (4) 
to accept as amendment to draft resol. 
relating to Working Capital Fund, resol. 
providing for reimbursement of na- 
tional income tax, if such reimburse- 
ment necessary for year 1950 (Annex 
D-B); (5) to take note of recommen- 
dation of U.N. Staff Pension Cttee 
(Annex C) and of Secty-Gen. that 
question of “pensionable remuneration” 
be further studied during coming year 
and report be submitted to G.A. at fifth 
session. : 


214TH MEETING—Nov. 2 


Budget estimates: discussion on ques- 
tion of tax equalization concluded; note 
taken and opinion confirmed of Ap- 
peals Board and of Advisory Cttee 
concerning reimbursement of state and 
local income taxes (A/C.5/329, Annex 
E). Question of application of Staff 
Assessment Plan to Registry of Interna- 
tional Court of Justice considered; rec- 
ommendation of Advisory Cttee that 
salaries of Registry be subject to Staff 
Assessment Plan in accordance with 
resol. 239 (IIL), as amended at previ- 
ous meeting, accepted by vote of 28-4, 
with 6 absts. 


Establishment of Administrative Tribu- 
nal (A/986 and Add. 1, 1003): discus- 
sion resumed; draft statute presented by 
Secty-Gen. together with amendments 
thereto (A/C.5/L.4/Rev. 2) considered; 
Secty-Gen.’s proposal for Article 1 
adopted by vote of 32-0, with 3 absts., 
after rejection of U.S.S.R. amendment; 
article 2 as whole as amended by In- 
ternational Court of Justice and Nether- 








lands adopted by vote of 38-0, with 1 
abst., after rejection of Polish amend- 
ment; Article 3 considered. 


215TH MEETING—NOvV. 3 


Administrative Tribunal: decisions: (1) 
Article 3 as amended adopted by vote 
of 34-1, with 7 absts.; (2) articles 4 
and 5S as proposed by Secty-Gen. 
adopted unanimously; (3) article 6 as 
proposed by Secty-Gen., adopted by 
vote of 38-0, with 1 abst.; (4) article 7 
as amended adopted by vote of 41-1, 
with 1 abst.; (5) article 8 as contained 
in document A/986 deleted on pro- 
posal of New Zealand, Philippines, and 
Staff Cttee with concurrence of Secty- 
Gen.; (6) article 9 as reworded in ac- 
cordance with rule 55 of rules of pro- 
cedure of G.A. adopted by vote of 


- 40-0, with 1 abst. 


216TH MEETING—NOv. 4 


Administrative Trbunal: Secty-Gen.’s 
proposal of Article 10 as amended by 
Poland adopted by vote of 35-2, with 6 
absts., after rejection of various amend- 
ments. 


217TH MEETING—(JOINTLY WITH JOINT 
SECOND AND THIRD CTTEE)—NOvV. 5 


(See under Joint Second and Third 
Cttee.) 


Sixth Committee 


171sT AND 172ND MEETINGS—OcT. 24 
AND 25 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion, Part Il, Draft Declaration on 
Rights and Duties of States (A/925; 
(A/C.6/326, 330, 332): general debate 
continued. 


173RD MEETING—OcT. 25 


Report of Law Commission: general 
debate continued; Chairman of Com- 


_ mission replies to question regarding 


views of Commission on its task in con- 
nection with Draft Declaration. 


174TH MEETING—OcT. 26 


Registration and publication of treaties 
and international agreements, report of 
Secty.-Gen. (A/958;  A/C.6/L.46): 
Ecyadorian proposal adopted by vote 
of 38-0, with 6 absts.; Iranian draft 
resol. (A/C.6/L.46) as amended adopt- 
ed unanimously. 


Application of Liechtenstein to become 
party to Statute of International Court 
of Justice, report of Security Council 
(A/967; A/C.6/L.47): Australian-Bel- 
gian draft resol. (A/C.6/L.47) adopted 
by vote of 42-4, with 1 abst. 
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175TH MEETING—OcT. 27 


Report of Law Commission: general 
debate resumed. 


176TH MEETING—OcT. 28 


Report of Law Commisison: general 
debate concluded. 


177TH MEETING—OcT. 29 


Report of Law Commission: Israeli 
amendment (A/C.6/L.53) to joint Ar- 
gentine-Netherlands-U.S. draft resol. 
(A./C.6/L.50) regarding draft Declara- 
tion rejected by vote of 10-28, with 6 
absts. 


178TH MEETING—OcT. 31 


Report of Law Commision: discussion 
continued. 


179TH MEETING—OcT. 31 


Report of Law Commission: decisions: 
(1) to adopt, subject to drafting 
changes, joint Chilean - Columbian- 
Cuban amendment (A/C.6/L.61) to 
third paragraph of Argentine-Nether- 
lands-U.S. joint draft resol. (A/C. 
6/L.50) by vote of 38-6, with 5 absts.; 
(2) to reject paragraph 3(b) proposed 
in Belgian amendment by vote of 
11-23, with 15 absts.; (3) to adopt 
fourth paragraph by vote of 49-0, with 
1 abst.; (4) to reject Norwegian 
amendment reintroducing in fifth par- 
agraph words: “the articles of” by vote 
of 7-28, with 13 absts.; (5) to adopt 
fifth paragraph as amended at previous 
meeting by vote of 36-2, with 8 absts.; 
(6) to reject Cuban amendment to 
sixth paragraph (A/C.6/L.55, point 4) 
by vote of 12-24, with 14 absts; (7) to 
adopt Polish amendment to sixth par- 
agraph (A/C.6/L.59) as addition to 
fifth paragraph by roll-call vote of 
38-11 with 4 absts. 


180TH MEETING—Nov. 1 


Report of Law Commission: discussion 
on joint Argentine-Netherlands—U.S. 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.50) and related 
amendments continued. 


181sT MEETING—Nov. 1 


Report of Law Commission: decisions: 
(1) to reject Chilean-Columbian amend- 
ment (A/C.6/L.56, point 3) to joint 
draft resol. by vote of 12-26, with 8 
absts.; (2) to adopt oral Venezuelan 
amendment deleting word “and _insti- 
tutions engaged in study of international 
law” by vote of 20-16, with 14 absts.; 
(3) to adopt oral Lebanese amendment 
adding words “at the latest by July 1, 
1950” by vote of 34-5, with 10 absts.; 
(4) to adopt paragraph 7 of joint draft 
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resol. as amended, by vote of 38-1. with 
11 absts.; (5) to adopt Australian 
amendment (A/C.6/L.64) proposing 
insertion of new paragraph 7 (a), by 
vote of 34-11, with 5 absts. 


183RD MEETING—Nov. 2 


Report of Law Commission: joint Ar- 
gentine-Netherlands-U.S. draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.50) as whole as amended by 
Chile and Columbia jointly (A/C.6/ 
L.56) adopted by vote of 39-0, with 10 
absts., after rejection of various amend- 
ments. 


183RD MEETING—Nov. 3 


Report of Law Commission: agreement 
not to discuss proposals and amend- 
ments on substance of Draft Declara- 
tion. 


Reparation for injuries incurred in serv- 
ice of U.N., advisory opinion of Inter- 
national Court of Justice and report of 
Secty-Gen. (A/955, 960; A/C.6/L.51, 
L. 57, L.62, L.68): general discussion 
opened—statement by Assistant Secy- 
Gen. in charge of Legal Department. 


184TH MEETING—Nov. 5 


Reparation for injuries incurred in serv- 
ice of U.N., advisory opinion of Inter- 
national Court of Justice and report of 
Secty-Gen. (A/955, 960; A/C.6/L.51, 
L.57, L.62, L.68, L.70): general debate 
begun. 


Security Council 


453rD MEETING—OCcT. 25 


Demilitarization of Jerusalem: rep. of 
Israel invited to seat at table; Presi- 
dent’s proposal to postpone discussion 
indefinitely, pending consideration by 
G.A., approved without objection. 


Economic and Social Council 
Economic Commission for Asia and Far East 


Fifth session (at Singapore): continued; 
decision to hold next session in Lahore, 
Pakistan, in Oct. or Nov. 1950. 


Specialized Agencies 
UNICEF 


Nov. 4 


Executive 
adjourned. 


Board: opened and _ ad- 
WHO. 

Oct. 24-28 

Joint Expert Cttee on Nutrition (in 


Geneva): opened and adjourned. 


ILO 
Oct. 31 


Advisory Cttee on Recreation (in Gen- 
eva): opened. 

ICAO 

Nov. 1 


Aerodromes Division 
opened. 


(at Montreal): 


ITO 


Ocr. 25 AND Nov. 1 


Protocol on Terms of Accession to 
GATT: U.K.—on behalf of Southern 
Rhodesia—and Burma _ sign protocol, 
bringing total signatories to 10. 


FIFTH COMMITTEE 
(Contd from page 613) 


proposed that the sum of $12,640, 
representing the appropriation for 
the Frankfort office, should be sub- 
tracted from the final estimate ac- 
cepted by the Committee. This was 
rejected by 27 votes to 7, with 4 
abstentions. 

A recommendation by the Neth- 
erlands representative for a vote on 
the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation for a $5,000 cut in the 
estimate for consultants was reject- 
ed, 17 to 11, with 11 abstentions, 
and the Secretary-General’s proposal 
that the Advisory Committee’s esti- 
mate be increased by $98,250 for a 
total of $1,097,200 was adopted by 
23 to 16, with 2 abstentions. 


The Secretary-General’s recom- 
mendation that $12,600 be restored 
for common staff costs was accepted, 
30 votes to none, with 10 absten- 
tions. His request that $25,000 be 
added to the Advisory Committee’s 
recommendation for common serv- 
ices was rejected by 16 to 15, with 
5 abstentions, and thé Advisory 
Committee’s recommendation of 
$320,000 for this item accepted by 
30 votes to none, with 4 abstentions. 

The total budget estimate adopted 
for the Geneva office was thus $4,- 
216,900 as against the Secretary- 
General’s_ original estimate of 
$4,312,600. 
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the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the 
International Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. 


A complete section is devoted to the Specialized Agencies. 
For each of the thirteen agencies an account is given of its 
origin, its membership, its structure and purpose, and_ its 
activities during the period under review. 
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Including a “Who's Who” of United Nations pesonalities, 
a series of charts, a complete index, annexes and appendices. 


1126 pages $12.50 


Available in national currencies from 


all Authorized Sales Agents 








